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From the African Repository. 


PRESENT STATE OF LIBERIA. 


The following statement is transferred chiefly 
from the address of the Board of Managers of the 
Virginia Colonization Society, issued for 1836, with 
such additions as are necessary to bring up the 
history of the colonies to the present date. 

There are now eight American settlements of 
free persons of colour, upon the coast of Africa. 


‘1. Monrovia, (after the late President Monroe,) 
the seat of the colonial government. It is a sea- 
port town, and stands on Cape Montserado, at the 
mouth of a river of that name. It contains about 
five hundred houses. There are four churches 
and three Sabbath schools, in which almost the 
whole population of children are taught, embracing 
also a number of the children of the natives This 
town was, upon its first settlement, very unhealthy 
to the whites, and to some extent, to the coloured 
emigrants. I[t is now becoming more healthy, and 
may be visited by strangers with as much safety it 
is believed as most other ports within the tropics. 


~“Monrovia is visited by ships from all parts of the 


wurld. A week seldom passes without more or 
leas arrivals. A valuable barter trade is carried on 
with the natives of the interior, and for some hun- 


- dreds of miles along the coast. Nearly one dozen 


emall veasels have been built at the wharves of 
Monrovia, and at the expense of the enterprising 
merchants for the prosecution of the coast trade. 
This trade has proved very profitable to several 
commercial houses. The exports are camwood, 
ivory, hides, tortoise shell, and gold dust. The 
houses of the settlers are well built, well furnished, 
and good order, temperance, and industry, gene- 
rally prevail. 


2. New Georgia.—This is a settlement of re- 
captured slaves taken by the public armed ships of 
the United States and England. This is both a 
commercial and an agricultural settlement, with 
an exceedingly fertile soil. It contains more than 
one hundred houses, and several hundred inhabi- 
tants, recently heathen, are now rapidly advancing 


_ in civilization and christianity. After visiting this 


settlement, Thomas H. Buchanan, agent for the 
New York and Pennsylvania Societies, writes, 
“ imagine to yourself a level plain of some two or 
three hundred acres, laid off into square blocks, 
with streets intersecting each other at right angles, 
as smooth and clean as the best swept side walk in 
Philadelphia, and lined with well planted hedges 
of a and plum; houses surrounded with gar- 
dens, luxuriant with fruits and vegetables; a 
school house full of orderly children, neatly dressed 
and studiously engaged; and then say whether I 


‘was guilty of extravagance in exclaiming, as I did, 


after surveying this most lovely scene, that had 
the Colonization Society accomplished nothing 
more than had been done in the rescue from sla- 
very and savage habits of these three hundred 
happy people, I should be well satisfied.” 


3. Caldwell.—This is the largest settlement in 
Liberia. It extends seven miles along the St. 
Paul’s river, and is the most flourishing settlement 
on the coast. The people are mostly agricultural : 
a society exists among them for the improvement 
of stock, with which they are pretty well supplied 
and of an excellent quality. The situation is ele- 
vated, the country in a great degree cleared, and 
the soil remarkably rich. Here are schools and 
churches. 


4. Millsburg.—This town is at the falls of the 
St. Paul’s river, about twenty miles from the sea, 
and boats ascend without difficulty to its wharf 
The settlement is beautiful, healthy, occupied by 
industrious farmers, and has a soil very productive. 


5. Marshall.—Marshall stands upon an open, 
cleared, and rising plot of ground between the two 
rivers Junk and Red Junk, distant from any man- 

rove swamps, or other sources of disease, and 
anned by the uncontaminated breezes of the 
ocean that roll its waves upon its beach. A town 


of more than a mile square was laid off in 392 lots 


during the last spring, and a number of the colo- 
nists and recaptured Africans removed thither and 
commenced the construction of houses and the cul- 
tivation of the soil. ‘There cannot be (says Dr. 
oe a healthier situation in any tropical cli- 
mate. should not have the least fear, had I a 
convenient house at Marshall, to bring out the re- 
mainder of my family, or to take under my care at 
that place any American for acclimation.” 

6. Edina.—This is a healthy situation at the 
mouth of the St. Johns, sixty miles south of Mon- 
rovia. ‘There are some very beautiful and fertile 
islands in the river, which, together with much 
valuable land along its banks, have been ceded to 


the Society. About one hundred houses have been 


erected. 

7. Bassa Cove is on the opposite side of the bay 
from Edina—a settlement founded by the joint ef- 
forts of the New York and Pennsylvania Coloniza- 
tion Societies. Nearly one hundred slaves manu- 
mitted by the will of the late Dr. Hawes of Rap- 

anock county, Virginia, were the first settlers. 
Nang of them were decidedly pious, and all 
pledged to the temperance cause. A strong desire 
to plant this settlement on the principles of the 
Society of Friends, induced those who controlled 
the first expedition to send the emigrants unarmed, 
and to leave them defenceless. A native chief 
taking advantage of this, attacked the settlement, 
killed a number of its inhabitants and dispersed the 
rest. This settlement has been. reestablished, and 
a During the last summer more than one 
A red and fifty town lots have been cleared, and 
several houses erected for the accommodation of 
future emigrants. The colonists generally are 
sober, peacefu', contented, and happy. Their num- 
ber exceeds two hundred. oe 

8. Cape Palmas.—This settlement is about 250 
miles south of Monrovia, has been founded by the 
Colonization Society of Maryland, and is patronized 
by the Legislature. The village of Harper con- 
tains about twenty-five private houses and several 

blic buildings. The Colonists are represented 

the late intelligent Governor, Dr. Hall, to be 
moral, industrious, religious, and happy. This 
gentleman has resigned his office, and J. B. Russ- 
wurm, a man of colour, and late Editor of the Li- 
beria Herald, has been appointed Governor of that 
Colony. 

All the settlements, except, perhaps, the most 
recent one, have schools and churches. The 
churches are eleven or twelve in number, mostly 
erected at the expense and by the hands of the 


ists. 
The agricultural and commercial productions of 
these places are ice, sugar, cotton, coffee, cassada, 
banana, (the two last bread aston § potatoes, Indian 
corn, cattle, hogs, hides, camwood, palm oil, ivory, 


4 


| Id dust, tortoise shell, pepper, oranges, and 
emons. 

We have often declared, says the intelligent 
Editor of the Liberia Herald, and we repeat the as- 
sertion, “that no reasonable man can desire greater 
facilities for an honest living than are to be found 
in this country, The principal articles that are in 
foreign demand, if not indigenous to the country, 
are found springing up spontaneously through our 
mountains, hills, and valleys. Millions of coffee 
trees of sufficient sizes and ages may be gathered 
from the woods between this and Junk: we know 
from experiment that they will bear in three years 
from the time of transplantation; so that a man 
who will commence with spirit, and set out fifteen 
or twenty thousand plants, may calculate, with a 
good degree of certainty, on a large quantity of 
coffee in three years from the time he commences 
operation.” 

_ The great staples of the country will probably be 
rice, cotton, coffee, and sugar, as they can be raised 
of the finest quality. 


TESTIMONY OF RECENT VISITERS. 

It is most remarkable that any should now be 

found to circulate an evil report respecting our 
colonies; and this against the constant and authen- 
tic testimony of the mest intelligent colonists, mis- 
sionaries, and visiters, of responsible character. It 
is not contended that Liberia is a paradise. Being 
in common with other places the abode of sin, there 
are trials, and hardships, and deaths; but to deny 
that there is established at Liberia, upon a solid 
foundation, a home for the free coloured man, 
which promises heaith and wealth, and intellectual 
and moral improvement, upon no other condition 
than that of industry, is to deny an amount of evi- 
dence which would be considered sufficient to es- 
tablish any other point in history. 
_ The receipts of the American Colonization So- 
ciety show that their expenditures in Africa must 
have been, for the nature of the undertaking, ex- 
ceedingly small, and yet we find an establishment 
made but a few years since, in the very seat of 
piracy and blood, surpassing already, in proportion 
to its age and the means employed, any other upon 
record. 

The United States’ siip Potomac, on her return 
from the Mediterranean, touched at the colonies a 
few weeks since. All the settlements were visited 
and thoroughly examined by the officers, and their 
testimony is, that the friends of African Coloniza- 
tion have every encouragement to prosecute their 
enterprise. The chaplain of the ship stated in a 
public meeting in Richmond, that Monrovia had 
suffered somewhat from embarking too largely in 
trade, but that the other seven settlememts were 
ina highly flourishing condition—that the colonists 
were industrious, their farms well cultivated, their 
children at school, their property increasing. He 
stated that he had asked numbers of the colonists 
whether they would be willing to return, and 
every individual promptly answered no. There 
was vo sickness in the colonies, nor had there 
been, to any extent, for a considerable time. He 
gave it as his opinion, that with regard to health, 
coloured emigrants had no more to apprehend in 
removing to Liberia than in removing from the 
upper to the lower parts of Virginia. The emi- 
grants had generally the acclimating fever, in from 
one to twelve months after arrival, which was in 
most cases slight, and becoming more mild as the 
country was settled. 

Though the colonists went to Africa poor, almost 
without exception, their annual exports are now 
about 100,000 dollars. 
It was the opinion of the officers that the influ 
ence of the colonies upon the African population 
would be most sajutary. In the school at Cape 
Palmas there are about one hundred of the native 
children, some of them ttre sons Of the kings of the 
country, who may hereafter themselves be kings. 
One of the officers remarked that he was susprised 
at the correctness and facility with which some of 
them read the English language. Three other 
schools are to be established at this place during 
the present year. . 


WILLIAM CAREY, D D. 

A Memoir of this distinguished clergyman and 
honoured missionary of the cross has recently been 
published in this country, written by Eustace Carey, 
and prefaced with an Introductory Essay from the 
pen of President Wayland, of Brown University. 
The Memoir consists chiefly of extracts from Dr. 
Carey’s own journals and letters, which are con- 
nected into a narrative, and accompanied by the 
occasional remarks and statements of his biogra- 
pher. The Memoir is spoken of as being exceed- 
ingly interesting and judiciously drawn up. The 
value of:the work is furthermore decidedly increas- 
ed by President Wayland’s Preliminary Essay. It 
is in truth “the spirit and moral of the volume 
which it precedes.” For the following interesting 
notice of Dr. Carey, we are indebted to the Chris- 
tian Examiner for march, 1837. Dr. Carey dicd at 
Serampore, June 9th, 1834. . 

“« Dr. Carey was a most remarkable man. With- 
out the advantages of high birth, of fortune, of 
bright genius, of any but a common education, 
without influential friends, and in spite of influen- 
tial opposers, he arrived at the honor of being the 
first to introduce Christianity into the British pos- 
sessions in India. He was the son of a village 
schoolmaster, and was born in Paulerspury, Eng- 
Jand, August 17th, 1761. He was apprenticed to 
a shoemaker at Hackleton, became a shoemaker 
himself, acquired his first knowledge of Hebrew on 
his shoemaker’s bench, and while a shoemaker, 
began preaching toa small congregation of dissen- 
ters. He was miserably poor, had a sick and ner- 
vous wife, and a fast-coming family of children. 
This indigent, burdened, preaching shoemaker con- 
ceived the design of making known the Gospel to 
British India, to a vastand rich country, the selfish 
merchant-princes of which needed it as much as 
the natives and were as strongly set against it. To 
British India no British vessel] would take him. 
He sailed in a Danish ship, and on declaring his 
purpose, some time after his arrival, was obliged to 
quit the British possessions, and live in a territory 
which was held by the Danish government.—bBy 
means of his indomitable perseverance, blessed by 
Divine Providence, he at last succeeded. Preju- 
dice and self-interest were overcome, and favor was 


conciliated. He acquired the languages of the na- |. 


tives; translated the Bible into those languages ; 
was made Professor of Oriental Literature in the 
College of Fort William; gave a religious impetus 
to his countrymen, which resulted in the establish- 
ment of bishoprics, churches, schools, and other 
means of improvement in India; gained, by way of 
recreation merely, a knowledge of botany which 
ranked him among the first natural historians of 
the day; and, after disbursing large sums which 
were confided to him in the prosecution of his la- 
bours, died, owing no man, honestly and honorably 
poor.—We know not how some may be affected at 
the view of such a man, but to us, a whole row of 
common kings and potentates looks very mean by 
the side of him. 

The example of Dr. Carey is an especially use- 
ful one to those who feel that they have not what 
is called genius; as it may show them that they 
can accomplish important objects without genius. 
“In Dr. Carey’s mind,” says his biographer, “ there 
is nothing of the marvellous to describe. There 
was no great and original transcendency of intel- 
lect; no enthusiasm and impetuosity of feeling 
there was nothing in his mental character to daz- 
zle, or even to surprise. Whatever of usefulness, 
and of consequent reputation he attained to, it was 
the result of an unreserved and patient devotion of 
a plain intelligence, and a single heart, to some 
great, yet well-defined, and withal practicable ob- 
jects.” “Eustace,” said he once to his nephew, 
the author of the present Memoir, “if, after my 
removal, any one should think it worth his while 
to write my life, I will give you a criterion by 
which you may judge of its correctness. If he 
give me credit for being a plodder, he will describe 
me justly. Any thing beyond this will be too 

Ican 


muc . I can persevere in any definite 
pursuit. To this I owe every thing.” 


| From the Annals of Edacation. 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


A brief History of the Theological Seminary of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States a 
Princeton. | 

[By Samuel Miller, D. D. one of the Professors. } 

Mhe importance of the union of piety and learn- 
ing in the holy ministry, is one of those radical 
principles of ecclesiastical wisdom, which the experi- 
ence of ages hasserved more and more toconfirm. If 
the priests’ lips were of old to keep knowledge ; if 
the ministers of the gospel are bound to feed the 
people with knowledge and with understanding ; 
then nothing can be plainer than that ignorance, or 
small and indigested knowledge is, next to the 
want of piety, one of the most serious defects in a 
candidate for the sacred office. It is equally plain, 
that if this great concern be properly directed es- 
pecially if it be directed with order and uniformity, 
it must be attended to by the church herself. That 
which is left to individual enterprise and caprice, 
may sometimes be well managed, but wil) seldoin 
be managed in any two cases alike. Besides, un- 
less the church take this matter into her own 
hands, she cannot inspect and control the educa- 
tion which her candidates for the holy ministry re- 
ceive. Her most precious fountains may be poisoned 
without her being able to apply an effectual re- 
medy. No church, therefore, which neglects the 
proper education of her ministers, can be considered 
as faithful, either to her own most vital interests, 
or to the honour of her divine Head and Lord. 

Impressed with these solemn convictions, a num- 

ber of the ministers and other members of the Pres- 
byterian church, long before the establishment of 
their seminary, deeply lamented the want of such 
an institution, and saw with much pain the extreme 
disadvantages under which their candidates for the 
ministery laboured, in pursuing their theological 
studies, They saw young men, with very small 
previous acquirements in literature and science, 
afier devoting only twelve or eighteen months, and 
in some instances, much less, to the study of theo- 
logy; and even for that short time, almost wholly 
without suitable helps, taking on themselves the 
most weighty and responsible of all offices. 
They saw, at the same time, the “ Reformed 
Dutch Church,” the “ Associate Reformed Church,” 
and the decendants of the venerable Puritans in 
New England, all going before them in an honora- 
ble and successful career of exertion, to remove 
these disadvantages and to establish seminaries for 
the instruction of their candidates for the ministry: 
and they perceived, that, unless the Presbyterian 
church should imitate their example, while other 
denominations rose and flourished, and became the 
means of extensive blessings to their country, she 
must inevitably decline, and fall into a state of 
discouraging weakness, inferiority, and comparative 
uselessness. 
Accordingly, after long waiting, and after much 
counsel and prayer, the proposal to establish a 
theological seminary for the Presbyterian church, 
was first introduced into the General Assembly, 
during the sessions of that body in May, A. D. 1809. 
It was introduced in form of an overture or pro- 
posal from the Presbytery of Philadelphia. This 
overture was so far countenanced by the Assembly 
as to be referred to a select committee, who after 
due deliberation on the subject, brought in the fol- 
lowing report, which, being read, was adopted, 
and became the act of the Assembly, in the follow- 
ing words, viz. | 

“lhe committee appointed on the subject of a 

theological school, overtured from the Presbytery 

of Philadelphia, report, 

“That three modes of compassing this important 

object have presented themselves to their con- 

sideration. 

«The jfirot is, tu estublisn one Zreat Scnoot, ti 
some convenient place near the centre of the 
bounds of our church. 

‘‘The second is, to establish two such schools, in 
such places as may best accommodate the northern 
and southern division of the church. 

*“ The third is, to estublish such a school within 
the bounds of each of the Synods. In this case, 
your committee suggest the propriety of leaving it 
to each Synod to direct the mode of forming the 
school, and the place where it shall be established. 

“ The advantages attending the first of the pro- 
posed modes, are, that it would be furnished with 
larger funds, and therefore, with a more extensive 
library and a greater number of professors. ‘The 
system of education pursued in it would therefore 
be more extensive, and more perfect: the youth 
educated in it would also become more united in 
the same views, and contract an early and Jasting 
friendship for each other; circumstances which 
would not fail of promoting harmony and prosperity 
in ithe church. ‘lhe disadvantages attending this 
mode would be, principally, those derived from the 
distance of its position from the extremities of the 
Presbyterian bounds. 

“The advantages attending the second of the 
proposed modes and the disadvantages, will readily 
suggest themselves, from a comparison of this with 
the other two. 

“The advantages which would attend the third, 
to wit, the establishment of theological schvools by 
the respective Synods, would be the following. 
The local situation of the respective schools would 
be peculiarly convenient for several parts of a 
country so extensive, as that for the benefit of 
which they were designed. ‘lhe inhabitants having 
the seminaries brought near to them would feel a 
peculiar interest in their prosperity, and may be 
rationally expected to contribute much more liberal- 
ly then to any single school or even to two.—The 
Synods, also, having the immediate care of them, 
and directing, either in person or by delegation, all 
their concerns, would feel a similar interest and 
would probably be better pleased with a system 
formed by themselves, and therefore peculiarly 
suited to the wishes and interests of the several 
parts of the church immediately under their direc- 
tion. Greater efilorts, therefore, may be expected 
from ministers and people, to promote the pros- 
perity of these schools, than of any other. The 
disadvantages of this mode would be, the inferi- 
ority of the funds; a smaller number of professors ; 
a smaller library, anda more limited system of 
education in each. The students, also, as now, 
would be strangers to each other. 

“Should the last of these modes be adopted, 

your committee are of the opinion, that every 

thing pertaining to the erection and conduct of 
each school, should be left to the direction of the 
respective Synods. If either of the first, the whole 
should be subject to the control of the General 

Assembly. 

“ Your committee also suggest, that, in the for- 
mer of these cases, the funds for each school should 
be raised within the bounds of the Synod within 
which it was stationed. In the latter, they should 
be collected from the whole body of the Church. 

“ Your committee, therefore submit the follow- 
ing resolutions, to wit: 

“Resolved, that the above plans be submitted to 
all the Presbyteries within the bounds of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, for their consideration; and that 
they be careful to send up to the next Assembly, 
at their sessions in May, 1810, their opinions on 
the subject.” | 

Agreeably to this resolution, the three alternate 
plans which it contemplates, were sent down to 
all the Presbyteries, to be considered and decided 
upon by them. 

At the meeting of the next General Assembly, 
in May, 1810, the Presbyteries were called upon 
to state what they had respectively done with re- 
spect to the recommendation of the last Assembly, 
relative to the establishment of a_ theological 
school. The reports from the several Presby- 
teries on this subject, having been read, were 
referred to a select committee to consider and 
report on the same. This committee made a re- 
port which being read and amended, was adopted, 
as follows, viz.— 3 

“The committee, after maturely deliberating 
on the subject committed to them, submit to the 
Assembly the following results. 


“J, It is evident, that not only a majority of the 


| Presb teries which have reported on this subject, 
but also a majority of all the Presbyteries under 
the care of this Assembly, have expressed a de- 
cided opinion in favour of the establishment of a 
theological school or schools in our Church. 

“II. It appears to the committee, that although 
according to the statement already reported to the 
Assembly, there is an equal number of Presby- 
teries in favour of the first plan which contem- 
plates a single school for the whole Church; and 
in favour of the third plan, which contemplates 
the erection of a school in each Synod; yet, as 
several of the objections made to the first plan, are 
founded entirely on misconception,* and will be 
completely obviated by developing the details of 
that plan; it seems fairly to follow that there isa 
greater amount of Presbyterial suffrage in favour 
of a single school, than of any other plan. 

“III. Under these circumstances, the committee 
are of opinion, that, as much light has been ob- 
tained, from the reports of Presbyteries, on this 
subject, as would be likely to result from a renew- 
al of the reference: that no advantage will pro- 
bably arise from further delay in this important 
concern; but, on the contrary, much serious in- 
convenience and evil; that the present General 
Assembly is bound to attempt to carry into execu- 
tion some one of the plans proposed ; and that the 
first plan, appearing to have, on the whole, the 
greatest share of public sentiment in its favour, 
ought, of course, to be adopted. 

“IV. Your committee, therefore, recommend, 
that the present General Assembly declare its ap- 
probation and adoption of this plan, and immedi- 
ately commence a course of measures for carrying 
it into execution, as promptly and extensively as 
possible ; and, for this purpose they recommend to 
the Assembly the adoption of the following resolu- 
tions, viz.— 

“ Resolved 1. That the state of our churches, 
the loud and affecting calls of destitute frontier 
settlements, and the laudable exertions of various 
Christian denominations around us, al] demand, 
that the collected wisdom, piety, and zeal of the 
Presbyterian Church, be, without delay, called 
into action, for furnishing the Church with a 
larger supply of able and faithful ministers. 

“2. That the General Assembly will, in the 
name of the Great Head of the Church, immedi- 
ately attempt to establish a seminary for securing 
to candidates for the ministry more extensive and 
efficient theological instruction, than they have 
heretofore enjoyed. The local situation of this 
seminary is hereafter to be determined. 

“3. That in this seminary, when completely 
organized, there shall be, at least, three Pro- 
fessors; who shall be elected by and hold their 
offices during the pleasure of the General Assem- 
bly; and who shall give a regular course of in- 
struction in divinity, in oriental and _ biblical 
literature, and in ecclesiastical history and church 
government, and on such other subjects as may be 
deemed necessary. It being, however, under- 
stood, that, until sufficient funds can be obtained 
for the complete organization and support of the 
proposed seminary, a smaller number of Professors 
than three may be appointed to commence the 
business of instruction. Je 

“*4, That exertions be made to provide such an 
amount of funds for this seminary, as will enable 
its conductors to afford gratuitous instruction, and, 
where it is necessary, gratuitous support, to all 
such students as may not themselves possess ade- 
quate pecuniary means. | 

“5. That the Rev. Doctors Green, Woodhull, 
Romeyn and Miller, the Rev. Messrs. Archibald 
Alexander, James Richards, and Amzi Armstrong, 
be a committee to digest and prepare a plan of a 
theological seminary ; embracing in detail the 
fundamental principles of the institntian. toxether 


with regulations for guiding the conduct of the in- 


structors and the students; and prescribing the 
best mode of visiting, controlling, and supporting 
the whole system. This plan to be reported to 
the next General Assembly. 

“6. That, as filling the Church with a learned 
and able ministry, without a corresponding portion 
of real piety, would be a curse to the world, and 
an offence to God and his people; so the General 
Assembly think it their duty to state, thut, in 
establishing a-seminary for training up ministers, 
it is their earnest desire to guard, as far as possi- 
ble, against so great an evil. And they do hereby 
solemnly pledge themselves to the churches under 
their care, that in forming, and carrying into exe- 
cution the plan of the proposed seminary, it will be 
their endeavour to make it, under the blessing of 
God, a nursery of vital piety, as well as of sound 
theological learning: and to train up persons for 
the ministry, who shall be lovers, as well as de- 
fenders of the truth as it is in Jesus; friends of re- 
vivals of religion; and a blessing to the Church of 


“7. That as the Constitution of our Church 
guarantees to every Presbytery the right of judg- 
ing of its own candidates for licensure and ordina- 
tion; so the Assembly think it proper to state, 
most explicitly, that every Presbytery and Synod, 
will, of course, be at full liberty, to countenance 
the proposed plan or not, at pleasure ; and to send 
their students to the projected seminary, or keep 
them, as heretofore, within their own bounds, as 
they may think most conducive to the prosperity of 
the Church. 

“8. That the Professors in the seminary shall 
not, in any case, be considered as having a right 
to license candidates to preach the Gospel; but 
that all such candidates shall be remitted to their 
respective Presbyteries to be licensed, as hereto- 
fore.” 

After adopting this plan of the seminary, the 
General Assembly which met in 1811, did little 
more than take measures for collecting funds for 
the proposed institution, by appointing a number of 
agents in all the Synods for that purpose; who 
were instructed to proceed with as little delay, 
and as much energy, as possible, and to report to 
the Assembly of the next year. They also ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with the trustees of 
the college of New Jersey, at Princeton, respect- 
ing any facilities and privileges which the said 
trustees might be disposed to give to a theological 
seminary, if located in Princeton. 

At the meeting of the next Assembly, in May, 
1812, the location of the seminary was fixed at 
Princeton, in New Jersey; a board of directors 
was elected; and the Rev. Archibald Alexander, 
D. D., a native of Virginia, for some time president 
of Hampden Sidney College, and at that time pas- 
tor of the third Presbyterian church in Philadel- 
phia, was appointed professor of didactic and pole- 
mic theology. On the last Tuesday of June, 
following, the board of directors held their first 
meeting, at Princeton. On the 12th day of August, 
of the same year, the board of directors met again, 
and Dr. Alexander, the professor elect, was so- 
lemnly inaugurated, and entered on the duties of 
his office. ‘The number of students at the opening 
7 the institution, on the day last mentioned, was 
three. 

At the meeting of the Assembly, in May, 1813. 
the number of students had increased to eight. 
By this Assembly, the Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D., 
a native of the State of Delaware, and, at the time 
of his election, pastor of the first Presbyterian 
church in the city of New York, was elected pro- 


* Some of the Presbyteries objected to a single theo- 
logical seminary, for the whole Church, because they 
apprehended that, if this plan were adopted, every 
Presbytery would become thereby bound to send all 
their candidates to study in it, however inconvenicnt 
or expensive it might be. Others were fearful, that 
the Professors, in such a seminary, if they were not 
formally empowered to license candidates to preach 
the Gospel, might be clothed with powers out of which 
such an abuse would naturally grow, thereby endan- 
gering both the purity and peace of the Church, and 
giving to a few men very dangerous influence. It was 
for the purpose of obviating these, and other objections 
to a single seminary, tbat the sixth, seventh, and eighth 


resolutions, in a subsequent page, were adopted by the 
General Assembly. 


fessor of ecclesiastical history and church govern-. 


= and was ene by the board of direc- 
tors on the 29th of September, following. By this 
Assembly also, the location of the seminary in 
Princeton, which had been before temporary, was 
now made permanent. 

The General Assembly which met in May, 1815, 
taking into consideration the great inconveniences 
resulting to the institution from the want of suita- 
ble apartments for the recitations, and other exer- 
cises of the seminary; and more especially the 
numerous privations, and even danger to their 
health, to which the students were subjected by 
the want of convenient places of lodging; deter- 
mined to erect a public edifice in Princeton, which 
should contain all the public apartments indispen- 
sably necessary for the present, and also lodging 
rooms for the comfortable accommodation of the 
pupils. Accordingly, this edifice was commenced 
in the autumn of that year; was first occupied by 
the professors and students in the autumn of 1817, 
when about one half of the apartments were pre- 
pared for their reception ; and was soon afterwards 
completed. This building is of stone; one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in length, fifty in breadth, and 
four stories hizh, including the basement story. It 
has been admired by all who have seen it, asa 
model of neat, and tasteful, and, at the same time, 
of plain, economical, and remarkably solid work- 
manship. Besides the apartments necessary for 
the library, the recitations, the refectory establish- 
ment, and the accommodation of the steward and 
his family, this edifice will furnish lodgings for 
about erghty pupils. 

During the first year after the establishment of 
the seminary, the professor of didactic and polemic 
theology, besides his own appropriate duties, dis- 
charged, as far as practicable, those also pertaining 
to the professorship of oriental and biblical litera- 
ture. And on the appointment of a second profes- 
sor, in 1813, they divided the whole course of in- 
struction, prescribed by the plan of the seminary, 
between them. But the Assembly which met in 
May, 1820, finding that the health of the professor 
of didactic and polemic theology, as well as his 
other duties, did not admit of his longer continuing 
to conduct the instruction in the original languages 
of Scripture, resolved to authorize the professors to 
appoint an assistant teacher of those languages. 
And to this office, Mr. Charles Hodge, then a li- 
centiate, under the care of the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia, but since ordained to the work of the 
gospel ministry, and a member of the Presbytery 
of New Brunswick, was soon afterwards accord- 
ingly appointed. By the Assembly which met in 
1822, he was elected professor of * oriental and 
biblical literature,” and was solemnly inaugurated 
in the following September. 

Professor Hodge, soon after his appointment to 
the office of professor of oriental and biblical litera- 
ture, with the consent of the board of directors, vi- 
sited Europe; and, after spending some time in 
Great Britain and France, devoted himself more 
particularly to biblical studies in the universities 
of Berlin and Halle. He was absent about two 

ears. 
; The General Assembly which met at Pittsburgh, 
in the year 1835, appointed two new professors, 
viz.: the Rev. John Breckinridge, D. D., a native 
of Kentucky, and for several preceding years Cor- 
responding Secretary of the General Assembly’s 
Board of Education, to be “ professor of pastoral 
theology ;” and Mr. Joseph Addison Alexander, A. 
M., of Princeton, to be “associate professor of ori- 
ental and biblical literature.”’ Dr. Breckinridge 
accepted his appointment, and was inaugurated on 
the 26th of September following. Mr. Alexander 
declined accepting his appointment to a professor- 
ship, for the present, and preferred occupying the 
place of instructor in that department, at least for 


atime. It is hoped that he will, ultimately con- 
sent, oniciaity; to as ne 


now, virtually, the place to which he was chosen. 
Mr. Alexander, enjoyed, prior to his entering on 
the duties of instructor in the institution, very gra- 


| tifying opportunities of extensive travel in Great 


Britain, and on the continent of Europe; and of 
study in the universities of Halle and Berlin. 
The following rules for regulating elections of 


adopted by the General Assembly in 1812. 


“1, When the Assembly shall proceed to the 
election of directors of the theological seminary, 
the clerk shall call on the members severally, to 
nominate any number of persons, not exceeding 
the number to be elected, if he shall think it expe- 
dient to make any nomination. 

«2. When the members have been severally 
called upon in the order of the roll, to make a no- 
mination, agreeably to the above rule, the names of 
the persons nominated shall be immediately read by 
the clerk for the information of the members, and 
on the day following the Assembly shall proceed 
to elect by ballot, the whole number of directors to 
be chosen. 

“3. Two members shall be appointed to take an 
account of the votes given for the candidates no- 
minated for directors, and to report to the Assem- 
bly the number of votes for each of the said candi- 
dates, who have a plurality of votes, who shall be 
declared duly elected :—but if the whole number to 
be elected, should not be elected, and two or more 
of the candidates should have an equal number of 
votes, then, in that case, the house shall proceed to 
elect from the nomination a sufficient number to 
complete the board ; and shall continue to vote in 
this manner, until the full number specified by the 
constitution of the seminary be completed. 

‘«©4. When the votes shall have been counted, 
and the requisite number of directors shall nave 
been elected, in the manner above specified, the 
moderator shall announce to the Assembly the 
names of those persons who shall appear to have 
the highest number of votes, and are thus elected. 

“5, Whenever a professor, or professors are to 
be elected, the Assembly, by a vote, sliall deter- 
mine the day when said election shall be held; 
which day shall be at least two days after the above 
determination has been made. Immediately after 
the vote fixing the day has passed, the Assembly 


shall have a season for special prayer, for direction }. 


in the choice. The election, in all cases, sha]l be 
made by ballot. ‘The ballots having been counted 
by two members previously appointed, they shall 
report a statement of said votes to the moderator ; 
and in case there shall appear to be an equal num- 
ber of votes for any two or more candidates, the 
Assembly shall proceed, either immediately, or at 
some subsequent period of their sessions, to a new 
election. The choice being made, it shal] be an- 
nounced to the Assembly by the moderator.” __ 
The theological seminary, though located in 
Princeton, is altogether independent of the college 
located in the same town, and separate from It. 
No officer of the one is, as such, an officer of the 
other. There is, in fact, no connexion whatever 
between the two institutions, excepting what 
arises out of certain articles of agreement between 
the trustees of the college, and the General As- 
sembly, formed in 1812; in virtue of which the 
theological students, for a short time, boarded at 
the refectory, and lodged in some of the spare 
rooms of the college: and in consequence of which 
also, for about four years, the lectures and recita- 
tions of the seminary were conducted in the pub- 
lic rooms of the college. Everything of this kind, 
of course, terminated, when the public edifice of 
the seminary was opened for the reception of its 
students. And of these articles, the only one of 
which the theological seminary has availed itself, 
for several years past, or is likely ever again to 
avail itself, is that which gives to the students of 


the seminary the use of the college library, which | g 


consists of about 7000 volumes. ‘This article is in 


the following words :— 


“ The trustees grant to the professors and pupils 
of the theological seminary, the free use of the 
college library ; subject to such rules as may be 
adopted for the preservation of the books, and the 
good order of the same.” 

There has been a slow, but steady increase of 
the number of students in the seminary, from the 


opening of the first session until the present time. 
hs began, as we have seen, with three. lt has 


directors and professors of the seminary, were | 


since risen gradually to one hundred and thi 
which may be regarded as the present fests 
number. The whole number of students ake 
have belonged to the institution, from its com- 
mencement, is nearly one thousand. Of these 
forty have engaged in the work of foreign mis. 
sions. A number more have in view, and are pre- 
paring for, the same field of labour. Considerably 
above one hundred and fifty have been engaged in 
domestic missions. The remainder who survive, 
are, or have been pastors of churches; and a large 
portion of those who employed the first years of 
their ministry in missionary labour, have since 
been settled in pastoral charges. 

This institution, it will be seen, is a creature of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
and governed, in all respects, by the constitution 
framed for it by that body. The following regu- 
lations it is of importance should be known by all 
who may contemplate entering the seminary. 

“Every student, applying for admission, shall 
produce satisfactory testimonials, that he possesses 
good natural talents, and is of a prudent and dijs- 
creet deportment; that he is in full communion 
with some regular church; that he has 
through a regular course of academical study; or, 
wanting this, he shall submit himself to an exami- 
nation in regard to the branches of literature taught 
in such a course. 

“ Every student, before he takes his standing in 
the seminary, shall subscribe the following decla- 
ration, viz. ‘Deeply impressed with a sense of 
the importance of improving in knowledge, pru- 
dence, and piety, in my preparation for the gospel 
ministry, I solemnly promise, in a reliance on di- 
vine grace, that I will faithfully and diligently at- 
tend on all the instructions of this seminary ; and 
that I will conscientiousiy and vigilantly observe 
all the rules and regulations specified in the plan 
for its instruction and government, so far as the 
same relate te the students; and that I will obe 
all the lawful requisitions, and readily yield to all 
the wholesome admonitions of the professors and 
directors of the seminary, while I sha]l remain a 
member of it.’ 

“There shall be three vacations in the seminary 
every year. The spring vacation to continue six 
weeks; and the winter vacation two weeks. The 
vacations to commence at such times as the board 
of directors shall deem most expedient.” 

The board have accordingly ordered the follow- 
ing arrangement:—the spring vacation to com- 
mence the first week in May; the fall vacation 
the Monday evening preceding the last Wednes- 
day in September; and the winter vacation on the 
Monday preceding the first Tuesday in February. 

“The period of continuance in the seminary, 
shall, in no case, be less than three years, pre- 
viously to an examination for a certificate of appro- 
bation. But students may enter the seminary, and 
enjoy the course of instruction for a shorter time 
than three years, provided they, in all other re- 
spects, submit to the laws of the seminary, of which 
facts they may receive a written declaration from 
the professors. 

“There shall be an examination ofall the pupils 
uf the seminary, at every stated meeting of the 
board of directors. Those pupils who shall have 
regularly and diligently studied for three years, 
shall be admitted on an examination on the whole 
course of instruction in the institution. All ex- 
aminations shall be conducted by the professors, in 
the presence of the directors, or a committee of 
them. Every director present shal] be at liberty, 
during the progress of any examination, or after 
the same shall have been closed by the professors, 
to put to any pupil such questions as he shall deem 
proper. Every pupil that shall have passed his final 
examination to the satisfaction of the directors 


remitted to the Presbytery under whose care he is 
placed, to be disposed of as such Presbytery shall 
direct. Those who do not pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination, shall remain a longer space in the semi- 
nary.” 

The following is the course of study in the semi- 
nary. 

Third class, or First year.—Hebrew Language; 
Exegetical study of the Scriptures; Biblical Criti- 
cism; Biblical Antiquities; Introduction to the 
study of the Scriptures; Mental and Moral Sciencs; 
Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion; 
Sacred Rhetoric; Sacred Chronology; Biblical 
History. 

Second year.—Exegetical study of the Hebrew 
and Greek Scriptures continued; Didactic Theo- 
logy; Ecclesiastical History ; Missionary Instruc- 
tion. 

Third year.—Exegetical study of the Scriptures 
continued; Polemic Theology; Church Govern- 
ment; Pastoral Theology; Composition and Deli- 
very of Sermons. 

The Library of the seminary was commenced 
soon after the commencement of the institution. 
One of the earliest and most liberal contributors to 
its formation, was the Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green, the 
first president of the board of directors, and one of 


founders of the seminary. Asa memorial of his 
zealous and eminent services, it was called the 
Green Library. ‘This collection of books may now 
be estimated at about six thousand volumes, and 
is annually increasing. 
Associate Reformed Church, a tew years ago, yoted 
to become united with the Presbyterian church, it 
also voted to deposit its library in the theological 
seminary at Princeton, for the use of that institu- 
tion forever. That library having been chiefly 
collected in Great Britain, by the Rev. Dr. John 
M. Mason, one of the most distinguished ornaments 
of the Associate Reformed Church, and, for many 
years, the principal professor in her theological 
seminary ;—it was thought proper to give this col- 
lection of books hisname. Accordingly, soon after 
it was deposited in Princeton, it received, and has 
since been known by the name of the Mason Li- 


be estimated at near four thousand. 

‘These two libraries are kept perfectly distinct. 
‘This is proper in itself; and is the rather neces 
sary, because that portion of the Associate Reform- 
ed Church which refused to acquiesce in the union 
with the Presbyterian church, has cominenced a 
suit at law for the recovery of the Mason Library, 
which is still pending. 


ton are not large. They have never been adequate 
to the support of the institution. It has been ne- 
cessary to have recourse, from time to time, to 
annual collections. Measures have been taken for 
the endowment of three professorships, and con- 
siderable progress made in the enterprise. But no 
one of them has been completely filled. There is 
a prospect that, before long, these endowments will 
be completed. The numberof scholarships endowed 
by different liberal individuals, for the support of 
as many students in the institution, is lwenty-séx. 


TRUE REPENTANCE.—Matet. iii. Z. 


Repentance is either on account of the conse- 
qnences attending sin—so Judas repented; or on 
account of the heinous nature of sin—so the 
godly in all ages have repented. The former 
has nothing of that ingenuous grief that ariseth 
from love to God, and a holy self-loathing for 
having offended and dishonoured bim: the latter 
has. Nothing can be more reasonable than for 
him who committed sin to be sorry with all his 
heart and soul,—not merely on account of conse- 


How small a portion of our life is it that we en-’ 
joy? In youth, we are looking forward to things 
that are to come, in old age we are looking back- 
ward to things that are gone past; in manhood, 
though we appear indeed to be engaged in thin 


that are present, yet even that is too often absor 
ed in “ease determinations to be vastly happy, on 
some future day, when we heve time. 


the most prominent and active of the original ~ 


When the Synod of the. 


brary. The number of volums in this library may ° 


The funds of the theological seminary at Prince- 


uences, but as being offensive and dishonourable ~ 
to the ever blessed God. : 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 19, 1837.. 


~ TERMS—Two Dollare and Fifty cents in advance. 
Three Dollars if not paid in advance. — 


 "Do’wr co ro Law.—We would recommend to 
the serious and prayerful consideration of the 
‘Convention now assembled at Auburn, the sensi- 
ble and seasonable article which we pablish to- 
day, under the title of “ Good Advice to the 
New-school.” If these arguments fail to convince 
‘the New-school of the sio and folly, of appealing 
to the civil law in order to regain an ecclesiastical 
standing to: which they never had any right, we 
have either overrated the potency of truth, or un- 


' derrated the obliquity of the human understanding. 


Parsnyrerian Missions.— We particularly direct 


the attention of the members of the Synod of Phi- 
ladelphia to the communication urging the imme- 
diate and full redemption of the pledge made by 
the Synod to the Western Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, now, Presbyterian Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety. Many churches have already acted with 
efficiency in this matter, but a large balance is yet 
due, which might be collected before the next 
meeting of Synod, with ordinary exertion. Let 
the churches remember that it is their privilege as 
well as duty to contribute to this sacred cause, 
and that the operations of the society are suspend- 
ed on the faith of their pledge, and there can be no 
doubt that the whole sum will be speedily obtain- 
ed. What is to be done, should be done quickly. 
Misionaries are prepared to go to the foreign 
field, if the Church will send them, and one of 
these, under an apprehension of deficient funds in 
the Presbyterian Missionary Society, has express- 
ed his determination to work his passage to India 
on the coming autumn, depending for his outfit on 
the providence of God, if pecuniary aid cannot be 
obtained. Will the ministers in the Synod of 
Philadelphia use no extraordinary efforts to help 
such men? Will the substantial farmers whom 
God has enriched by abundant crops, present no 
thank offering through this channel? We will 
not suffer ourselves to believe, that any who love 


~ the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, will throw an 


obstacle in the way of Presbyterian Missions, at 
this interesting period, by their niggardliuess or 
neglect. 
Dr. Woops, Dr. anp Mr. 
These gentlemen, in consequence of prevalent ru- 
mours, have deemed it advisable to deny publicly 
that they had at all interfered in procuring the re- 
forming decisions of the late General Assembly. 
For our own part we never supposed that they had 
improperly interfered in this respect, neither have 
we supposed that sound Presbyterians needed their 
counsel and aid in effecting the reform for which 


there were such strong and obvious reasons. 


We never heard a remote hint that Dr. Woods 
sympathised with the majority of the Assembly, 
and yet he is most voluminous in denying the 
charge, at the same time, falling into the strangest 
inconsistencies, as has been shown by one of our 
correspondents in a late number of our paper. The 


af interference by Dr. Tyler and Mr. Net- 
tleton is in every sense more dignified and suitable. 
They did not intermeddle; what was done, was 
exclusively the work of Presbyterians, who, while 
ey are assured that many of the soundest divines 
in New England do not condemn their course, at 
the same time feel, that their proceedings are re- 
commended by the great principles on which they 
are based, and need no justification from the autho- 
rity of names. 
Since the above was in type, we have received 
the following from an unquestionable source : 
“ Mr. Editor—I perceive that some of the New- 


school papers are quoting with exultation the letter 
of Dr. Tyler, lately published in the New York 


’ 


Observer. But I presume their exultation will 
cease when the whole truth comes to be known. 
I understand that an important part of that letter 
was suppressed by the Editor of the Observer 
without obtaining the consent of the writer, and 
without giving any notice to his readers! Had it 
not been for the sake of publishing the suppressed 
part, that letter would not have been written. I 
shall not allow myself to comment on this fact, but 
shall leave every reader to make his own reflex-. 
ions.” 

As Mr. Tracy, the Editor of the Observer, is so 
imperious in calling others to an account, we may 
be permitted to ask of him a justification of the 
honesty of his course in the above transaction, in 
which he endeavoured to make Dr. Tyler speak 
a language which he knew he did not intend. 


We hope the suppressed part of the letter wil) 


yet appear to remove the erroneous impression 


which may have been made upon some minds. 
To place the letter of Dr. Tyler by the side of 
those of Dr. Wood’s is strikingly unfair ; for while 
the latter gentleman is incautiously betrayed into 
a condemnation of the acts of the Assembly of 
which he professes not to be a competent judge; 
the former, merely denies having officiously ob- 
truded any advice in relation to those proceedings, 
without expressing any opinion whatever of their 
propriety. The cases are widely different, and 
we have authority for saying that many of the 
most respectable ministers in New England are 
unwilling to lend their names, as Dr. Woods has 
done, in condemning the acts of the General As- 
sembly, and we should not be surprised if this re- 
spectable gentleman has already felt regret for his 
indiscretion. In this connexion we will state a 
fact which has come to our knowledge. In the 
Cincinnati Journal of June 15th, a letter was pub- 
lished from a member of the Asseinbly, in which 
he speaks of the mad acts of the Assembly, and 
calls the leaders, dogs of war, and adds, “alas 
that some of our New England brethren should 


ery steboy to the dogs of war. I see not but 


Nettleton and some others must bear the sin and 
shame of what would have disgraced any age of 
papal power and bigotry.” Although Mr. Dickin- 
son probably knew who the author of this slander 
was, yet neither he nor the Editor of the Cincin- 
nati Journal would give up the name, although re- 
spectfully requested by Dr. Tyler and Mr. Nettle- 
ton. This rendered the publication of Dr. Tyler’s 


_jetter necessary, which would have set matters in 


a true light, but for the shameless mutilation to 
which it was subjected. 


Worta REMEMBERING.—It is remarkable, 
that all the religious papers within the bounds of 
the Presbyterian Church, which are devoted to the 
New-school, are under the editorial management 
of. Congregationalists so educated, and in feeling, 
so continuing. 


Home Missionary Soctety.—The Executive 
Committee of this Society has issued a circular, 
requesting their missionaries to withhold their 
drafts on the society for the payment of money 
due them, thus subjecting them to the most 
distressing privations. Want of funds is plead- 
ed as the apology for this measure. While we 
pity the suffering missionaries, we are led to in- 
quire how this state of things has occurred? Has 
the Home Missionary Society, for the sake ofeffect, 
promised more than it could perform, and to make 
a high sounding report, subjected many mission- 
aries and their families to actual and painful suffer- 
ing? Or has this society begun to feel the loss 
of confidence in the churches? Or is the provi- 
dence of God thus rebuking them for their un- 
measured boastings of what they had done, what 
they could do, and what they intended todo? We 
will not decide, but this we will suggest, that if 
some of the rich officers of that society had ad- 
vanced money for the payment of the salaries of 
their suffering missionaries, instead of thus leaving 
them without ‘‘one mouthful of meat in their 
houses,”’ it would have better corresponded with 
their past professions of self-denying zeal. 


Instirute.—The Delaware County Institute of 
Science have recently erected a spacious and beau- 
tiful Hall, the first story of which will be set apart 
as a lecture room, and the second will contain the 
Museum. ‘The Hall will be opened on the first 
Thursday in September next, by a lecture from 
Dr. R. M. Patterson, recently Professor in the 
University of Virginia, and now Director of the 
U.S. Mint. We cordially wish success to the 
Institute, in its endeavours to diffuse science, and 
should be highly gratified to see similar establish- 
ments in each county in our state. 


- 


DisconTINUANCE.—The Buffalo Spectator 
has been discontinued for want of patronage. Its 
subscribers are transferred to the New York Evan- 
gelist. 

A Universalist paper (The Star) is discontinu- 
ed because its subscribers neglected to pay their 
dues. ‘This practice may accord well with Uni- 


ple. 


Missionary Inte.iicence.—The follow- 
ing is an extract of a letter from Mr. Newton to a 
gentleman in this city, dated January 27, 1837. 


“ By a resolution of the Missionaries assembled 
a short time ago, it was agreed that | should remain 
at Lodiana, while brother Wilson goes to the 
hills—Sabathu. Brother Porter has charge of the 
school, which is quite flourishing. A catalogue of 
the school in Persian, published this week, I beg 
leave to send you as a specimen, as also the ‘ Lo- 
diana News,’ printed at our press weekly. The 
price of this periodical is about seventeen dollars a 
year. 
“‘] feel quite encouraged in my work with the 
natives, having many inquirers after the doctrines 
of the gospel; and a few hopeful conversions. If 
the Lord continues to prosper us, I hope to baptize 
two or three persons soon, and organize a church. 
We are !earning that converts cannot be made in 
this place without persecution, but I hope the Lord 
will overrule it all fur the furtherance of his 
cause.” 


Gen. Macoms ano THE Porze.—We lately no- 
ticed the fact, stated in an editorial article of the 
National Gazette, that General Macomb, “ the 
Commander in Chief of the army of the United 
States,” at a public * celebration,” gave as a toast, 
‘‘The health of the Pope, and prosperity to the 
Roman Catholic religion.”” From the following 
extract from a subsequent number of the Gazette, 
we suspect that the General’s “Roman Catholic 
friends,” whom he was so anxious to please by 
such * unusual” liberality begin to fear that he has 
gone a step beyond the bounds of propriety, and 
has unwittingly injured the cause which he wished 
to promote. We trust the American people are 
not yet prepared to hear with approbation or even 
indifference, ‘* prosperity to the Roman Catholic 
religion,”’ and consequently the destruction of Pro- 
testantism, which is at the foundation of all our 
civil and religious liberty, publicly pledged by 
men high in official station. 


“A Protestant community, and, we are inclined 
to think, liberal minds in the Roman Catholic 
church, would have been at least as well pleased, 
if General Macomb, while drinking to the health of 
his Holiness, to which we feel confident few Pro- 
testants will object, had been himself a little more 
catholic, by extending his good wishes to all the 
religious sects of a truly catholic country, and not 
confined them to one, which, however numerous 
and respectable, is composed of but a small portion 
of the whole population. We do not infer, how- 
ever, that the General, himself a Protestant, does 
not desire equally the prosperity of all religious 
sects. Without presuming to dictate a toast, or to 
recommend subjects for the festive board, it appears 
to us, that ‘Prosperity to Religion,’ as including 
that of the whole Christian world, would have been 
more appropriate, and we fain believe, equally ac- 
ceptable to General Macomb’s Roman Catholic 
friends.” 


Rev. W. S. PLumer.—We have received a half 
sheet Ezira of the Southern Religious Telegraph, 
containing an able, lucid, and temperate exposition 
and defence of the doings of the last General As- 
sembly, in relation to the disowned Synods. The 
length of this document precludes the insertion of 
it in extenso in our columns ; nor is it necessary, as 
all the points.contained in it have been already in 
one shape or another presented to our readers. We 
cannot forbear, however, to make some extracts, 
that our readers may be enabled to form some idea 
of the style and spirit of this interesting and satis- 
factory paper. We are pleased to learn that * the 
Proposals” for the Southern Watchman, to be 
edited by Mr. Plumer, “ meet with great favour, 
so far as heard from.” ; 


“To the Members of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Richmond, Virginia ; to the Mem- 
bers of East Hanover Presbytery, and to the 
Members of the Synods of Virginia and North 
Carolina. 


CurisTIAN BRETHREN :—You all know that I 
am no controvertist. My public life has never 
been marked with a spirit of disputation. ‘] 
would not give one hour of brotherly love, for a 
whole eternity of contention.’ But as I have 
never sought, so, also, I have never shunned an 
adversary. I am not afraid to speak for God, and 
truth, and order, and charity. Much as I am 
averse to controversy, I still regard it as a less 
evil than error, confusion, indifference to truth. 
I do not feel disposed to drench you with bitter 
waters of any personal or sectarian controversy. 
Nor do I ask more than your candid and calm at- 
tention to statements, some of which are explana- 
tory, and all of which are intended to be courteous 
polite. 

* * * * * 
“Nor is there any evidence that the Plan of 
Union was originally intended to be any thing 
more than a temporary arrangement on the bor- 
ders of our country, until churches, which at first 
were weak, should gain strength, and be able to 


support the Gospel in some regular way. There 
is ae evidence that the framers of the plan ever 


contemplated the existence of such a state of 


versalism, but is indefensible on any other princi- | 


things, as has now obtained. There is evidence 
on the very face of the paper, that it was never 
expected or intended to be the basis of such forms 
of church order as have existed for years. It is 
expressly on its face declared to be intended for | 
‘the new settlements.’ Who can call those im- 
portant places, Rochester, Buffalo, or Cleaveland, 
“new settlements.” The truth is, that a tempo- 
rary expedient has been allowed to grow up into 
an intolerable evil. Its change of character, and 
march of power, bad well nigh ruined us. 


“ Admitting all that has been said, to be true, 
what was the nature, intent, and effect of the Act 


nature. I answer, it was an act of disowning those, 
who were not and never had been constitutionally 
in our Church. 2. The intention of the act was 
to save the Constitution and the peace of our body, 
by requiring all who would enjoy its privileges, 
to submit to its government and laws, especially 
its fundamental laws, its constitution. The act of 
Assembly declared not any portion of the Synods 
to be unchristian or worthy of censure in any wise. 
It affected neither the church standing, nor minis- 
terial standing of any man. Neither their churches, 
committees, Presbyteries, nor Synods were dis- 
solved. Their ecclesiastical character, as hitherto 
established, is neither condemned nor even cen- 
sured. We do not say that some of them are not 
regular Congregationalists, nor does the Act of 
Assembly deny that some of them are regular 
Presbyterians, just as the German Reformed, 
Dutch Reformed, and Scotch Seceders of this 
country are all regular sing sc but that 
does not make them any part of that body of Chris- 
tians, whose denominational and distinctive title in 
their own standards, and in the corporate name of 
their trustees, is that of ‘The Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America.’ 3. The chief, 
if not the sole effect of this act is to hinder these 
four Synods from having seats and other privi- 
leges in the General Assembly. This is the whole 
effect, as far as I can see. The Act of Assembly 
leaves them just as the German, Dutch, Scotch, 
and orthodox Congregational churches of this 


{country are.’ 


* * * * * 


“ Many and powerful efforts have been made, to 
produce the impression that the acts of the last 
Assembly are generally disapproved in the South. 
I am happy in having in my possession, positive 
proof that the two Synods of Virginia and North 
Carolina, never were more united on the first con- 
sideration of a subject, than they are respecting 
the abrogation of the Plan of Union, and the dis- 
owning of the four Synods. pee 

“As each column of this communication, costs 
me sevoral dollars, I feel unable to afford the pub- 
lication of letters, which have been seen by many, 
containing the substance of the views, of from one, 
10 thirty ministers, in different sections of the two 
states. ‘Those, who are inclined to be satisfied 
with the Assembly, will be satistied with me, when 
[ tell them that if we will do our duty, we have 
nothing to fear. Friends, of their own accord, in 
many instances, and others, in answer to letters, 
all over the two States, speak with the utmost con- 
fidence. 1 have just looked over a large bundle of 
letters, one of which, vouches for the approbation 
of the Assembly’s course, by a body of 31 ministers 
in one region. Another for 19—another for a 
whole and large Presbytery, &c. I have, also, the 
opinions of nine different pastors, holding impor- 
tant places in our towns, and the whole of them, 
are decidedly with the Assembly. Very many 
pastors in the country too, have spoken for them- 
selves. Nor is the eldership likely to be wanting 
on the side of sound faith, good order, and the con- 
stitution. They have already formed an iron pha- 
lanx, which no power of error can break down. 
And as to the South and South West, there is no 
ground of fear. The two religious papers in South 
Carolina, that in New Orleans, that in Nashville, 
and that in Louisville, are all firm. In other parts 
of the land, every report is as good as was expected. 
Several Presbyteries have already met, and voted 
unanimously to sustain the Assembly. Indeed all 
men will soon be compelled to understand some- 
what of the merits of the case, and as they shall 
gain information, there is nothing to fear respect- 
ing the course of those who sincerely love our 
doctrines and institutions. 

* * * * * * 

“ Dear Breturen:—I have given, and I expect 
ever to give, my open, honest, public, hearty sup- 
port to these important measures. J examined 
carefully before I voted, and when I voted, I did it 
from conviction; every subsequent examination of 
the subject, has confirmed that conviction. I be- 
lieve that under God, these measures will soon re- 
store our church, to her former glory. It is true, 
indeed, that for years, we were shut up in darkness. 
[t seemed as if the plough-share of ruin must be 
driven deep and terribly through our Zion. But 
the Lord was better than our fears. The ever 
restless spirit of concurring elements which were 
abroad, drove good men to seek a remedy for ex- 
isting evils. It was sought in our constitution. 
In our constitution it was found. It was adopted. 
Once adopted, peace, purity, and order are within 
our grasp. We have but to be firm to our purpose 
and true to our constitution and the ancient glory 
of our Church returns. 

** A few hints shall close this long letter. 

“1. Let those who approve the course cf the 
Assembly, be so humble as to pray much, and so 
courageous as to yield to no fear. Sound Presby- 
terians, never had a plainer course marked out for 
them by the providence of God. 

**2. Let us all dismiss every idle dream about 
solid peace and quiet in our Church on any basis 
which disregards sound faith, strict order, and 
Christie n discipline. 

a 3. Let every man, who loves the truth, be at 
his pust at every meeting of any church, Presby- 
tery, and Synod, where he has a right to speak or 
vote. Let nothing hinder in this important point. 

‘*4. Let us trust in the living God. He has all 
power and love and wisdom and truth. ‘ Without 
Him nothing is strong.’ O trust in the Lord. 

Yours, respectfully and affectionately, 
WM. 8S. PLUMER.” 
For the Presbyterian. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION.—No. Il, 


Mr. Editor—The General Assembly in its 
legislative capacity, adopted the regulations for 
the government of the churches in the new settle- 
ments, in 1801 ; and the same body, with the same 
capacity, repealed them at their last sessions. 
Every Legislature has an inherent right to repeal 
its furmer acts, upon the ground of policy or ex- 
pedience: and I see no reason why it should not 
exercise that power over an act considered uncon- 
stitutional, as was done by Congress in repealing 
the Alien and Sedition law. ‘The opinion of the 
legislature does not, indeed, decide the Constitu- 
tional question, or disturb contracts and vested 
rights; but the question, per se, furnishes a legiti- 
mate and sufficient motive for that department to 
act upon; and the repealing act in such case must 
be taken to be lawful until it shall be declared un- 
constitutional and void, by the judicial department. 
But our General Assembly, with a government 
peculiar to itself, possessing (as I have already 
said) the three co-ordinate branches in one body, 
has the sole and exclusive right, on all questions of 
government, discipline, or doctrine, to decide on 
their constitutionality. If there be any other tri- 
buna] possessing this power, where isit? I know 
of none. Shall the courts of justice be called on 
to decide for us? If we have come to this pass, 
we had better dispense with our committee of 
commissions, and call in a justice of the peace at 
the meeting of every Assembly, to judge whether 
the commissioners in attendance have a right to 
seats or not. So long as Church and State are 
kept within their respective and appropriate 
spheres, uncontrolled by each other—the Church 
judging and deciding for itself on its proper eccle- 
siastical concerns—and the State deciding on all 
the political and civil rights of its citizens, we 
have nothing to fear. But, let the Church tran- 
scend its proper boundaries and attempt to control 
the civil authorities, as on the question of Aboli- 
tion—or let the State, by its constituted authori- 
ties, assume the power of controlling the ecclesi- 
astical affairs of our or any other Christian denomi- 
nation, and we have much to alarm us. Sooner 


of the Assembly, respecting these Synods. 1. Its|p 


then witness the unnatural union of Church and 
State in our happy land, let us rather see them 
both annihilated and resolved into their original 
elements, and Jet us scramble again for a new 
Church and a new State—separate and distinct. 
But to the point. It has been contended that al- 
though the act of 1801 was unconstitutional and 
void, yet there are rights grown up under it, which 
are not destroyed by the repeal. Very well, be it 
so. If the churches formed under the Plan, or in- 
dividuals, have acquired property by virtue of the 
act, their rights will be protected. The exclusion 
of the Synods from the Presbyterian Church could 
not and nevet was intended, to affect the titles or 
roperty of churches or individuals. But the case 
of Fletcher and Peck, decided in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, has been quoted to 
sustain the vague notions of the minority. I see 
nothing new in that case, and it derives all its im- 
portance from the amount at stake, and from the 
delicacy of exposing the corruption and rashness of 
the legislature of a respectable State. Constitu- 
tional questions are of common occurrence, both in 
the Federal and State courts. The Supreme 
Court of the United States have adjudged 8 cases 
under the acts of Congress, and 36 under State 
laws. Six of the former and 10 of the latter were 
held to be constitutional, the others not. The 
principles which governed Fletcher and Peck, and 
which apply to the case under examination, may 
be seen in Vanhorne and Dorrance, Calder and 
Bull, Marbury and Madison, McCulloch and Mar- 
lyland, Dartmouth College, Charles’ River Bridge, 
and many other cases in the Reports of the Su- 
preme Court. It would be tedious and unprofita- 
ble, in this place, to draw up a formal argument; 
but I may be indulged in stating a few of the prin- 
ciples alluded to. For example, 

“ Every act of the legislature, repugnant to the 
Constitution, is ipso facto void ; and it is the duty 
of the court so to declare it.” (Therefore I say it 
was the duty of our Assembly to declare the act of 
1801 void.) “That one legislature is competent 
jto repeal any act which a former legislature was 
competent to pass; and that one legislature cannot 
abridge the powers of a succeeding legislature, are 
principles, the correctness of which, so far as it re- 
spects general legislation, can never be contro- 
verted. But where legal estates are vested under 
a constitutional law, they cannot be annulled by 
the legislature.” ‘When then a law is in its 
nature a contract, and absolute rights have been 
vested under that contract, a repeal of the law 
cannot divest those rights.” ‘The Supreme Court 
of the United States will not annul an act of Con- 
gress for impairing the obligation of contracts 
simply; because it is not the Congress but the 
States that are restricted by the Constitution in 
this particular.” The case of the Dartmouth Col- 
lege came under this rule ;—the charter contained 
a contract, and there were vested rights under it: 
and the Court held that the repealing act was a 
law impairing the obligation of contracts, and 
therefore void. The case of Fletcher and Peck 
was simply this. The legislature of Georgia, in 
the year 1795, having full power under their con- 
stitution, passed an act granting a large body of 
land in the Yazoo country, to four companies, for a 
valuable consideration, and received payment; but 
the act was obtained by gross fraud. At their next 
session, the legislature repealed the act and de- 
clared it null and void, and caused the evidence of 
it to be expunged from the records. 
held, that as this was a contract executed, and 
rights of property were vested by it—as the legis- 
lature had constitutional power to pass the act, 
and were party to the contract—as the question 
was in its nature a question of title—and as the 
defendant is a purchaser of the grantees for valu- 
able consideration, without notice of the fraud, 
therefore his title is valid. Now there is nothing 
in all these cases at variance with the action of our 
Assembly, but every thing necessary, by analogy 
at least, to support that action. This I could easily 
prove by applying the principles to our case, but 
it would occupy too much space. No right of 
property or of civil privilege has been invaded by 
the action of the Assembly ; it is only an ecclesi- 
astical privitege of which the Synode ere deprived ; 
and therefore the remedy, if any, must be sought 
for in the ecclesiastical and not in the common 
law courts. 

But the case of the Charles River Bridge, de- 
cided in the Supreme Court of the United States 
at their last sittings, applies strongly to the one 
under consideration. A charter was granted to 
this Bridge Company, with privileges and profits, 
for a term not yet expired. Another charter was 
afterwards granted to the Warren Bridge Com- 
pany, near the same place, which absorbed all the 
profits of the former. In a suit by the former 
company against the latter, the question was 
whether there was a contract, expressed or im- 
plied, in the first charter. The Court held that 
there was none, and that therefore there was no 
violation in granting the latter charter. “It is 
clear said the the Court, that the plaintiffs must 
place themselvycs on the ground of contract; and 
cannot support themselves upon the principle, that 
the law divests vested rights. It is well settled 
by the decisions of this Court, that a State law 
may be retrospective in its character, and may di- 
vest vested rights; and yet not violate the Consti- 
tution of the United States, unless it also impairs 
the obligation of contracts.” Satterlee v. Mat- 
thewson cited. 


Where then is the pretence for a suit at law? 
And where are the abuses so loudly trumpeted 
abroad? ‘The true Presbyterians of the excluded 
Synods ought to see and acknowledge that 
the action of the Assembly was precisely the 
thing to suit their case. ‘I'he door is open and 
they have nothing to do but to come into the 
Church of their decided preference and enjoy its 
privileges, undisturbed by those who belong, or 
ought to belong, to another church, or to no church, 
and that there was no other practicable mode of 
making the separation, without great delay ; 
which would have consummated a scheme for re- 
volutionizing the Church. It is said, however, 
with an air of triumph, that, whatever might have 
been the character of the Plan of Union, the 
churches created under it were recognized and 
formed into Synods by the General Assembly, and 
were therefore constitutional—especially as the 


{churches were recognized in 1821, when the 


Constitution was amended and republished. The 
answer is ready. If it was unconstitutional to 
adopt the Plan and to act under it, as has been 
abundantly proved, the Plan is still and must for- 
ever remain unconstitutional, until it shall be 
adopted by the Presbyteries. You may recognize 
and practice under error for a century and it will 
be error still—time does not change its character. 
A presuinption may arise, by lapse of time, of the 
loss of papers, in common law proceedings: but 
here the rule does not apply—there is nothing for 
it to act upon. It is a simple fact, and that re- 
corded. ‘The Assembly, at the time of amending 
the Constitution and of forming the Synods, either 
knew that these churches were of a mixed and 
disorderly character, and were not really Presby- 
terian, or they did not know it. If they were ig- 
norant of the fact, they were either deceived or 
they were negligent; but their ignorance does not 
cure the error—it was acting upon false grounds, 
and was therefore groundless and void. If they 
were deccived then the deception was a fraud, and 
vitiated the transaction. If they knew the fact, 
then were they wilfully guilty of violating the 
Constitution anew, in a most palpable manner, by 
giving form to such heterogeneous masses, and 
calling them Presbyterian churches. I cannot see 
therefore, how you can expect to arrive at truth 
and order by pursuing or multiplying errors: or b 
what system of ethics a man shall be absolved 
from the guilt of one offence by the commission of 
another. Suppose the General Assembly should 
form a Synod of Congregationalists, professedly as 
such, they observing the order, government, and 
discipline of their own Church, and suppose this 
act should be tolerated for 36 years, would the As- 
sembly be excluded from repairing the breach it 
had made in the walls of our Zion? And yet the 
case at issue is as strong. 

I will conclude this number by adopting the 
sentiment of the Missionaries at the Sandwich 
Islands. ‘ We fondly cherish the sentiment that 
the Church of God is never improving faster, as a 
body, than when it is undergoing a process of 
purification and discipline.” 

A PRESBYTERIAN. 


The Court 


for the Presbyterian. 
GOOD ADVICE TO THE NEW SCHOOL. 


Since our New-school brethren are so forward in 
claiming all the distinguished lawyers, and among 
others, the Chancellor, as favourable to their 
views, permit me to make your readers acquainted 
with some good advice, which the Chancellor gave 
to Dr. Richards and others, a few days ago, at 
Auburn. 

Being waited upon by these gentlemen, he re- 
marked in course of the conversation, which natu- 
rally turned upon the state of the Church, “I ad- 
vise you not to to law for the adjustment of 
your difficulties. It will bring a reproach upon 
Christianity. Don’t go to law, gentlemen; don’t 
go to law.” Upon being informed that a large 
amount of property was in dispute, he still replied, 
“don’t go to law about it. Settle it among your- 
selves in the ecclesiastica] courts; and if you can’t 
do that, submit the questions of property to three 
disinterested arbitrators. But don’t go to law; it 
will bring a reproach upon religion; don’t go to 
law, gentlemen.” 

I notice this advice thus publicly, because 
the New-school have circulated reports that this 
distinguished jurist had advised litigation. ‘The 
opinion, expressed to Dr. Richards, was not pro- 
fesswwnal, nor was it given in reference to the 
merits of the controversy; but it was the honest 
advice of an upright man, freely given in general 
conversation, and on the simple ground that litiga- 
tion was exceedingly at variance with the interests 
of vital religion. ‘The Chancellor has reserved his 
opinion as to the points of law, for a more close and 
deep investigation. I mention this, lest it might 
be supposed by some that he wason the Old-school 
side. His professional opinion he has not yet ex- 
pressed. His candid advice [ consider excellent, 
for the following reasons. 

1. Because our New-school brethren have no- 
thing to go to law about. ‘The Old-school do not 
claim any of the property of the Synod of the Wes- 
tern Reserve, or of the three New York Synods. 
None of the institutions or churches in these four 
disowned Synods are atlempted to be seized. 
Auburn Seminary of course belongs to the New- 
school, and so does Oberlin exclusively and ever- 
lastingly! Nor will the Genera] Assembly claim 
a single church in any of these Synods; for it has 
expressly declared that it has nothing to do with 
any one of them. The public disowning of these 
Synods implies an actual separation from the Gene- 
ral Assembly, of all their ministers, churches, and 
members. Even if some of their churches are, by 
the terms of their incorporation, connected with 
the General Assembly, still this body has most 
solemnly declared that it claims, and will exercise, 
no jurisdiction over them. What more do the four 
Synods require? What are they to go to law 
about? Do they aim at the general funds of the 
Church, in addition to all their own local institu- 
tions and churches? But they have never been 
regular Presbyterians, in the judgment of the 
highest judicatory of the Presbyterian Church ; 
and they surely cannot claim what has never be- 
longed to them; nor can they reasonably expect 
that courts of justice will violate the plainest sug- 
gestions of common sense. Let our brethren of 
the four Synods reflect seriously whether they 
have any just ground for going into the civil 
courts. Who claims any property that belongs to 
them ? ; 

2. This advice about going to law also deserves 
consideration from the fact, that if the New-school 
do go to law, and Fai, (a8 they probably will) 
their condition will be infinitely worse than it is 
now. It will then be in vain for them to expect 
popular sympathy and clamour to prop up their pre- 
tensions to regular Presbyterianism. It will then 
be in vain for any of their leaders, as Dr. Beman, 
of Troy, to give a course of lectures, on Sabbath 
evenings, about the injustice and aggressions of 
the Church, of which he is yet a member; or to 
get up large conventions to vote by acciamation 
upon their own orthodoxy and ecclesiastical order ! 
Nothing will remove from them the intense odium 
of belligerents in Church and State; and their 
last condition will bo infinitely worse than the 
first. Mark this. 

3. Even if, by any possible contingency, they 
should succeed, through the civil courts, in ousting 
the regular Presbyterian Church from its temporal 
possessions, what then? Will they gain any thing 
but dollars and cents? Will they recover their 
ecclesiastical connexions; will they be satisfied in 
their own minds; will they escape the odium 
which has fallen upon the Unitarians in Massa- 
chusetts, who have become possessed, through the 
law, of the institutions of the Pilgrims! We think 
not. We verily believe that, if our New-school 
brethren should, by any chance, succeed in a legal 
controversy, they would regret it to the end of 
their days. If the chartered privileges and reve- 
nues of the old Presbyterian Church should be 
given by the courts to the Congregationalists of 
the Western Reserve, Michigan, and Illinois, to 
the three disowned Synods of Western New York, 
and to various heterogeneous Presbyteries scattered 
throughout the North and West, we verily believe 
that God, in his righteous Providence, would follow 
the possessors in ways that they know not of. The 
Old-school have certainly resources and energies 
enough to re-build the institutions of their fathers ; 
but have the New-school, character and religion 
enough, to outlive the criminality of gathering 
where they have not sowed, and of reaping where 
they have not strewed? Can they ever enjoy the 
sympathies of sister churches, the good opinion of 
an honest community, the tranquility of unre- 
proving consciences, or the blessing of the God of 
Heaven? We submit it to themselves. 

4. Besides, will not going to law make it appa- 
rent that our brethren are attempting to recover 
their ecclesiastical standing through the medium 
of the civil courts? Have not these brethren de- 
clared again and again, before the recent events 
took place, that they did not care for funds, that 
they only wanted peace! Why then, do they now 
wish to go to law? Is it chiefly because they 
wish the civil courts to endorse their orthodoxy ? 
Alas! alas! “how are the mighty fallen!” If 
this be not their object, then why do the four dis- 
owned Synods, who are unmolested in their pro- 
perty, talk about going to law? Why are they 
so very exceedingly annoyed? Why are they 
using every means to rally their party throughout 
the whole Church? Why are they attempting to 
prevent the Congregationalists from drawing off 
by themselves, and retiring from a Church they 
have never supremely loved, to their own cherished 
branch of Zion?* Why all this commotion? Why 
not wait, at least, until some of their property is 
actually attempted to be wrested from them? 
Have we not reason to suspect, not only from their 
own declarationsand acts, but also from an acquaint- 
ance with human nature, that the great aim of the 


| New-school is to regain their ecclesiastical stand- 


ing through means not ecclesiastical ; or as Dr. P. 
would express it, means extra-ecclesiastical ? Do 
men, who annually raise several hundred thousands 
of dollars for religious objects, care for a few tens 
of thousands? No. We believed them when they 
said, that the funds of the Church were of no con- 
sideration with them. They go to the civil law 
for spiritualredress! Is this manly, is it just, is it 
Presbyterian, is it religious? Let them, if they 
please, candidly appeal to the Church, and ask to 
be re-instated. t them attempt once more, 
through their brethren, a peaceable division of the 
Church. Let them do any thing that is honest, 
just, pure, lovely, and of good report; but let 
them abstain from that last infirmity both of sense 
and morals,—an attempt to regain their standing 
in the Church by appealing to the judicatories of 


Y| the State! Brethren, the time is past for you ever 


to become regular Presbyterians, except in the 
manner prescribed by the last “ noble” General 
Assembly. Any effort to come in by the aid of the 
civil law is as disingenuous as to come in, by sub- 
scribing to the standards, “ for substance of doc- 


* Perhaps many of your readers do not know that 
the New York Evangelist, which hus heretofore been 
exhorting the Congregational Presbyterians to return 
to the church of the pilgrims, has recently been pur- 
chased by the New-school Presbyterians, and now 
gives very different counsel. The change of Editors 
was made with the view of preventing the influence of 
the paper from being on the honest Congregational 
side. Some of the New-school leaders, who are urg- 
ing foward belligerent movements, will rue the day of 


approaching retribution. 


trine,” and with mental reservations. If any wish 
to become united to the Presbyterian Church, the 
way is opened, not by a court and jury, but by the 
constitution and rules of the Church. The latter 
mode is honest; the former is as disreputable as it 
ia critical. 


Is it worth while to resort to it? 
5. One more reason for not going to law is the 


cogent reason mentioned by the distinguished 
jurist—t will bring additional reproach upon 
ligion. Legal controversy will only increase bad 
feelin 


re- 


without settling, at last, (in the only way 
in which such questions can be settled, viz. by the 
ecclesiastical courts) the real ecclesiastical standing 
of the contending parties. I forbear to remark an 
further upon the obvious fact. that religion will 
suffer by a continuance of the dispute. The con- 
tentions of the General Assembly will be greatly 
aggravated by their transference to the legal tri- 
bunals. Both parties have already done enough to 
injure the cause of vital religion. And since both 
are now in the enjoyment of all the property they 
can honestly claim, heavy will be the responsibility 
of that one, which shall re-commence contentions, 
after the fashion of this world. 
In conclusion, we sincerely hope that the con- 
vention at Auburn may be led to tollow the advice 
which was lately given to them at that place. We 
are a tittle disposed to believe that the four Synods, 
if left to themselves, would quietly submit to their 
supposed injuries, and avoid legal contention. But 
some of the leaders of the minority, who are yet in 
the Church, have declared that the matter shall be 
contested inch by inch, in all the States where it 
can be brought to an issue. These brethren proba- 
bly dread the disaster of being in a small minority, 
whilst they hold doctrines inconsistent with the 
standards. If their policy prevails, there will be 
controversy enough, no doubt. The Old-school are 
fully prepared to establish their rights, and dread 
no investigation from any tribunal of justice. 
New Jersey. 
— 

For the Presbyterian. 

THE THIRTY ‘THOUSAND DOLLAR PLiDGE., 


Mr. Editor—Will you permit a distant member 
of the Synod of Philadelphia to address a word to 
his brethren on the subject of the pledge which 
was given, at our last meeting to raise, during the 
present year, $30,000 in aid of the Western Buard 
of Foreign Missions. 

The writer has no concern in this matter other 
than what results from a desire to see this good 
and great cause going forward ; and the men who 
have done so much for the detence of the truth, 
—s heart and hand in disseminating it over the 
earth. 

This pledge has not yet been redeemed; and 
unless nore special efforts are made during the 
three months to come than have been made during 
the nine months that are gone, it will not be re- 
deemed. The amount paid into the treasury of 
that Board from the churches connected with our 
Synod, as appears from the monthly reports of the 


Chronicle, is something over 12,000: which. 


leaves nearly $18,000 to be paid in before the 
meeting of Synod in October. It is perfectly ob- 
vious that unless special] and efforts are 
made, and that too immediately, and by all who 
are bound to make them, the pledge will not be 
redeemed. 

I was one of those who entertained no doubt of 
the ability of our churches to sustain the Synod in 
this undertaking, when the pledge was given ; and 
although great changes have since taken place in 
our cities and large towns; depriving many of the 
ability to give liberally who intended to do so, I 
have seen no reason as yet to change my opinion. 
It can be done. But effort is necessary. Will 
the brethren of the Synod permit a suggestion or 
two on this point. 
Presbyterial action on the subject. Several of the 


all these be redeemed, and suitable measures 
adopted to effect that object. I recollect that the 
Presbytery of Carlisle was pledged for $2000: and 
as the writer happens to know a little about the 
history of this pledge, he thinks it proper to state, 
that the pledge has in fact been doubled since the 
meeting of Synod, and fully redeemed. The Pres- 
bytery of Carlisle has already paid into the treasury 
of that Board since its meeting last fall, more than 
$4000; and will make their contribution at least 
$0000 before the meeting of Synod. The Presby- 
tery of Baltimore was pledged for $38000—if my 
memory does not deceive me. Will not the be- 
loved brethren of that Presbytery add at least 
$2000 to their pledge! And the good Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, “the mother of us all,” I find on 
looking over the list of her donations, that she has 
lost none of her love for this good cause, and none 
of her readiness to aid it, in her trials for the truth. 
She too has cast more than $1000 into the Lord’s 
treasury. I need not say to her members be not 
weary in well doing. And will not the brethren 
of New Castile, and Huntingdon, and Northumber- 
land, and the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia 
come up to this work. 

In addition to this let the second resolution 
adopted cn that memorable occasion be promptly 
complied with, and with the blessing of the Lord 
on the effort, success will assuredly attend it. It 
is in these words, “ Resolved, that it be earnestly 
and affectionately recommended to the ministers 
of this Synod to act as voluntary agents in carryip 
into effect the preceding item, and that they wil 
give every facility to the agents of the society who 
may visit our churches.” This was a good sugges- 
tion. A fact known to the writer will show the 
importance of compliance with it. 

Two members of Synod, each of whom had 
pledged his influence to raise at least $500 during 
the year, soon after their return from Synod—se- 
lected as their field of labour a few churches in 
their respective neighbourhoods, including their 
own. 
sence and special appeuls of the beloved Missionary, 
the Rev. H. R. Wilson. All the churches visited, 
except their own, and one other, were regarded as 
amongst the most feeble in the Presbytery. The 
whole number visited was seven, three large, and 
four stnall churches, and the amount contributed 
was $1500. ‘This fact shows that the churches 
love the cause, and are waiting an opportunity to 
aid it. Let the system of voluntary agencies be 
acted on, and the cause presented to the churches, 
and the amount will be raised. 

And now brethren what we intended to do when 
our hearts burned within us, as we talked of the 
dying heathen, and the Saviour, and our obliga- 
tions as the almoners of the Lord’s bounty to a 
perishing world, ought to be done. We have 
pledged our efforts. For these as a Synod we are 
responsible to God, and his Church, and the mil- 
lions who are perishing for lack of visiin. Pledges 
are solemn promises. They ought not to be given 
without a reason, and when given they ought al- 
ways to be faithfully redeemed. If we were right 
in giving the pledge, we cannot be right in ne- 
glecting aught that may be necessary to the com- 
pletion of the work intended to be done. Some 
people make light of pledges. A ministerial bro- 
ther, when speaking with the writer on the sub- 
ject, during the sessions of the last General As- 
sembly, said “ your synodical] pledge will never be 
redeemed.” ‘That brother came from the far West, 
and no doubt uttered the honest convictions of his 
mind. I hope he may have reason to change his 
opinion before three months pass away. Another 
brother stated to me that he knew a certain minis- 
ter who once pledged himself to raise $5000 in aid 
of a certain prominent and popular enterprise—and 
that not a dollar of that pledge was paid. Such 
pledges ought not to be given. Men may indeed 
sometimes fail in the discharge of what appears to 
be a plain duty. The failure may imply no viola- 
tion of principle. But where indifference or indo- 
lence occasions the failure, there is no avoiding 
the charge of criminality. I know not how asa 
Synod, we can have a conscience void of offence 
in this matter, if the promised effort be not made. 
There is another special reason why this pledge 
should be redeemed. It will shed light on the 
agitated question—whether the ecclesiastical or 
the voluntary organization is the best adapted for 
carrying on our great missionary operations. 
There have been talented advocates on both sides 
of this question, and a goodly number are no doubt 
at a loss to know where the truth lies: for it has 
turned out in these latter days of the earth, that in 
some cases at least, in the multitude of counsellors 
there is confusion. The people generally find no 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


tion within the 
our mont prominent 


Society, as models of the . 

iations possese—and the facilities they furnish for 
operating on a grand scale—and on principles, and 
with prospects, which cast into the shade the little 
narrow-minded societies founded on the ecclesias- 
tical principle. 

Well, unless those who are skilled in giving ex- 
planations can throw some light on the subject, | 
am free to confess, that the present state of these 
societies does not tally very well with the repre- 
sentations of their.advocates. [am aware that the 
reason of this peculiar and perplexing state of 
things is said to be in the times. Inm judgment 
it is in the system. But let it be wherever the 
gentlemen: gn that side of the question may be 
pleased to give it a habitation—the fact that the 
two great American voluntary societies are under 
the painful necessity of retrenching—directing spe- 
cial circulars to the heathen and feeble churches 
in the far west, to apprize them that hopes 
cherished there cannot be realised ;—that missiona- 
ries ready to go, cannot be sent, is a matter of fact 
proof that something better than voluntary associa- 
tions is needed for the conversion of the world. 
Thus far our church Boards have weathered the 
storm. And if the Western Board advances, when 
others are retrograding, if the slandered Synod of 
Philadelphia can, “at such a time as this,” com- 
plete a great ‘undertaking,’ if, at her call, the 
churches which have had their full share of the 
trials of the times, cast $30,000 into the Lord’s 
treasury to send the bread of life to the heathen— 
this great question may be considered as settled. 

There is still another reason. This year ought 
to be an epoch in our efforts for God’s Church. It 
~ has been an epoch in his doings for us. ‘The truth 
has triumphed—and by his good Providence we 
hope to sit under our vine and our fig tree in peace 
and prosperity ‘while we live, and leave the inheri- 
tance to be transmitted in purity to unborn genera- 
tions. For one I feel as if the Synod of Philadel- 

hia was called on in an especial manner to pa 
1er “ vows to the Lord now in the presence of all 
his people.” I would say finally. Let the certain 
results which will follow success in the effort be 
duly weighed. It will send out to the heathen 
some who otherwise cannot be sent out during this 

ear. I believe this may be said with certainty. 

t will greatly comfort and encourage the hearts of 
some ae are now cast down and disquieted in 
their minds. I speak advisedly on this subject. 
There are missionaries, to whom the intelligence 
will come, that the Synod of Philadelphia has in a 
year memorable in her history for trials and tri- 
umphs, cast $30,000 into the Lord’s treasury for 
the heathen, “as good news from a far country.” 

It will quicken sister Synods to greater activity: 
Our promises have been spoken of to our praise 
throughout the land. What will the churches say 
when they are redeemed? I would not have the 
moral influence of the Synod’s example impaired 
in this matter for ten times the amount of the 
money concerned. And above all, when we re- 
collect that this $30,000 may save souls from 
death—may light lamps where all is dark as the 
very shadow of death, may bring to the Lord Je- 
sus Christ a part of his own purchased inheritance, 
and glorify him on earth, and in heaven, and for- 
ever—who of us will withhold aught of our influ- 
ence, in a work so eminently worthy of our efforts. 

A Member of Synop. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWTON. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Presbytery of 
Newton, 
gust 10th, 1837. 

The Committee to whom were referred certain 
resolutions on the subject of benevolence. beg 
leave to present the following Report, viz: 

Whereas, This Presbytery is deeply impressed 
with the truth and importance of the following 
propositions, the substance of which she has re- 
peatedly avowed to the Church at large, and to the 
congregations under her care, viz: 

1. "That the Redeemer’s command “ Go ye into 
all the world and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture” is binding upon the Church in her associate 
capacity, and upon each individual disciple. 

_ That to execute this command is one great 

object for which the Church was organized in our 

world. 

3. That it is both the duty and privilege of 
every Christian to do his part of this great work ; 
and that at least a sincere attempt to discharge 
this duty is an essential part of practical Chris- 
tianity. 

4. That the Presbyterial form of Church govern- 
ment, when properly administered, is admirably 
adapted to bring up the hosts of Israel “ to the help 
of the Lord against the mighty” in this great en- 
terprize. And whereas i: properly belongs to the 
Presbytery to watch over the spiritual interests of 
the congregations under her care, and to recom- 
mend to them such things as may be for their 
own comfort and edification, and for the advance- 
ment of the general cause of the Redeemer, there- 
fore, 


Resolved, 1. That Presbytery does hereby 


solemnly express to the churches the belief, that if. 


they would be watered themselves with the showers 
of divine grace, they must endeavour to water 
others; and that we cannot reasonably or scrip- 
turally expect any extensive or lasting effusion of 
the Holy Ghost upon ourselves and our children 
unless a more extensive, steady, and abiding prin- 
ciple uf Christian benevolence and exertion be 
awakened. 

2. That as a means, not only of advancing the 
cause of Christ abroad, but also of promoting the 
best spiritual interests of the churches, this Pres- 
bytery does hereby affectionately enjoin upon the 
pastors and sessions of the churches under our 
care, to take more efficient measures for imparting 
to their people suitable information in reference to 
the great duties of Christian benevolence, and the 
enterprizes in which the Church is now engaged, 
and for securing their prayers and their liberality 
in aid of the various efforts for spreading the Gos- 
pel. And whereas the Presbytery did, at its last 
stated meeting, adopt a plan of organization for the 
more efficient operation in the great cause of be- 
nevolence, and recommend the same to be adopted 
and acted upon in all the churches under their 
care—and whereas they did appoint one of their 
number to have the special charge of this subject, 
to be called the Superintendent of tt of 
benevolence, and to visit, as far as practicab e, the 
churches, and aid them in carrying the plan into 
operation. ‘Therefore 

Resolved, 1. That the said Superintendent be 

uested to have printed as soon as practicable, 
the details of a plan of benevolence, suited to the 
circumstances of individual churches, and to trans- 
mit a copy of the same to the pastor or one of the 
clders (in case the church has no pastor) of each 
church under our care. But inasmuch as the 
Presbyterian Foreign Missionary Society stands in 
need of immediate aid, in order to enable it to 
send forth the missionaries who are now ready to 

into the field, and are detained for want of 
Dnbse and as it is impossible for the Superinten- 
dent, without occasioning too great delay, to visit 
personally all our churches, therefore — 

Resolved, 2. That assistants be appointed to aid 
him in this duty. 

Whereupon arrangements were made by the 
Presbytery to have ail the churches under its care 
visited as soon as ible, and an effort made to 
aid the Presbyterian Foreign Missionary Society. 


STaTE OF THE CHURCH. 


The Committee to whom was referred the con- 
sideration of certain proceedings of the last Gene- 
ral Assembly, presented the following Report, 
which was unanimously adopted. 

Whereas, This Presbytery instructed its Com- 
missioners to the late 
all proper means, should a division of the Presby- 
terian Church be inevitable, to procure an ami- 
cable separation. And whereas, in the late Gene- 
ral Assembly our Commissijoners did, in conjunc- 


tion with their brethren ing the same views 
with us, use every means which faithfulness to 
the truth and trust committed to the General As- 
sembly would permit, to procure such amicable 


from the pulpit and thousands of flaming speeches 
from the platform. He referred in his statement to 
that class of men, and to the sentiments they em- 


ened mind, But it was not true that in advocating 
it, he had condemned the diffusion of religious truth 
—the former, he had ever contended, ought to be 
based upon the latter—ought to terminate in its 
exaltation and supremacy. He had contended for 


| 


wer which such asso- 


done at Greenwich, New Jersey, Au- 


neral Assembly, to use 


| 


separation in form, from those who had long since | 


se themselves from us in fact. And where- 
as, all these efforts proved unavailing, through the 
persevering rejection of terms the most reasonable, 
on the of those whose new doctrines and mea- 
sures have of late years occasioned so much dis- 
traction and so deeply wounded charity and truth. 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That this Presbytery do most cordial- 
ly and decidedly approve of the actions and doings 
of their said Commissioners and their coadjutors in 
the matter of said separation as well as the other 
transactions of the late Assembly, and do hereby 
record their unfeigned gratitude to the King in 
Zion, for his gracious interposition on behalf of our 
beloved Church, in leading and guiding our su- 
preme judicatory to such decisions and thorough 
measures—measures happily adapted as we fondly 
hope and pray to secure peace and harmony for 
many years to come. | 

A true copy from the Minutes of Presbytery. 

Attest, I. N. Cannes, Stated Clerk. 
BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


The following Notice is published for the direc- 
tion of feeble charches that may need missionary 
aid, and of ministers applying to the Board for ap- 
pointments. 

Notice TO APPLICANTS FoR MISSIONARY AID. 

Applications to the Board for Missionary ap- 
pointments and pecuniary aid ; and also for the re- 
uppointment of Missionaries, should always be made 
by the Elders of the Church, through the Corres- 
ponding Executive Committee of the Presbytery 
to which the church applying for -assistance be- 
longs—accompanied with a recommendation, from 
said Committee, of the Missionary to be appointed, 
and a specification of the amount of aid, indispen- 
sably necessary. | | 

It there be no Corresponding Executive Com- 
mittee in the Presbytery, the application must be 
fully sanctioned by two neighbouring Ministers, 
connected with the Presbytery to which the church 
belongs. 


It is important to all concerned, that strict at- 
tention be paid to the foregoing notice. ‘I'he rule 
adopted has been found absolutely necessary, that 
the Board may act intelligently in their appoint- 
ments, and make a judicious appropriation of the 
funds committed to them. ‘This notice has for se- 
veral years been published with our annual report, 
we hope it will be attended to in all cases of appli- 
cation for aid—Except in very special cases, the 
Board do not feel themselves at liberty to depart 
trom it. 

They would also remind all their Missionarics 
that according to their Commission, regular quar- 
terly reports are expected of them—and that the 
Board pay the salary of their Missionaries, on their 
reporting. ‘That is, they require, in order to pay- 
ment, whether quarterly, half yearly, or yearly, 
that the missionary give a regular report of labour 
performed, when such report is received, and not 
before, the money is due, and if desired will be 
paid. ‘This is a standing rule of the Board—and 
the Secretary in the office has no authority to pay, 
except on regular report from the missionary. 

_ By not attending to this reasonable and impor- 
tant rule, much unpleasant embarrassment not 
unfrequently occurs. Drafts sometimes come to 
the office, which if not met, must occasion embar- 
rassment, and unpleasant feeling, and which can 
be paid only in violation of our own rules. And 
here we would suggest to our Missionaries, that it 
is very important they should, as far as possible, 
avoid anticipating their compensation by borrowing 
money and paying with a draft on the Board. If 
in any case this should be done as a matter of ne- 
cessity, it is particularly requested, in all such 
cases, the Board be promptly informed of the fact, 
that they may make their arrangements accord- 
ingly. 

‘rhe foregoing plain rules, are at all times im- 
portant to maintain system and order, so necessary 
to all large Institutions at the present time, and 
under the circumstances of our Church, and country 
they are of special importance. _ 

And in this connexion the Board beg leave to 
say a word to the churches on the subject of funds. 
We always feel a deep reluctance to appear 
before the public on this subject—we greatly prefer 
moving silently in our important work. We think 
a noiseless course much inore in acordance with 
the genius of the Gospel and the true spirit of 
missions, than a course marked by popular excite- 
ment, and inviting popular applause. Hence we 
have sometimes perhaps been silent, when we 
should have spoken. At present we wish tosay to 
the churches, The Board needs Funds. We need 
them as soon, and as fast as they can be obtained, 
to pay what we have promised, and to meet the 
increasing demands made upon us. Wecould say 
much in regard to our present operations deeply in- 
teresting to the churches. The cause is advancing 
silently but surely. Facts on this subject will soon 
be submitted to the public. In the mean while, 
we ask of the churches, as they may be able, and 
with as little delay as possible to send us supplies. 
A. McDowe 
Corresponding Secreiary G. A. B. M. 


Dk. DUFF’S SPEECH. 

We have been favoured bya friend with an 
Edinburgh paper of May, 25, from which we ex- 
tract the following eloquent speech, delivered by 
Dr. Duff, a Missionary from Calcutta, before the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland : 


Dr. Durr said, when, for the first time, he had the 
honour to address the venerable House, his task 
was one chiefly of exposition; and now, when, pro- 
bably for the last time in his life, the same honour 
was conferred upon him, his task would be chiefly 
confirmatory of what he then said. Upon that 
statement the House had been pleased to affix the 
stamp of its approbation; and after the experience 
of that House, was it too much to say that to the 
verdict of that House the intelligence of Scotland 
had approvingly responded. It was owing to that 
approbation that during the last two years so many 
multiplied opportunities had been presented to him 
of expounding the nature of missionary operations— 
opportunities which he should be most ungrateful 
if he did not declare, were limited by no unwilling- 
ness in the Presbyteries, but by the physical capa- 
city of the agent. These opportunities had opened 
amazing facilities for the work, and called forth and 
manifested much of what might be reckoned latent 
piety and benevolence, and proved to a demonstra- 
tion that the Church of Scotland was still fraught 
with prodigious rallying powers, and that it was no 
dream or visionary imagination to consider her as 
destined to rise with renovated vigour, and like the 
mighty Nosante, to snap the bands with which she 
might be for a time encompassed—to convert ap- 
parent sources of weakness into enduring monu- 
ments of strength—to rise and stand forth in the 
face of an awakened world, more pure, more stately, 
more majestic, and more indomitable then ever. 
(Applause.) Dr. Duff then proceeded to state and 
to refute various minor objections which had been 
brought against his statement before the Assembly 
two years ago,—a task which he accomplished with 
extraordinary power and eloquence. It had been 
affirmed, he said, that in his statement he had 
spoken slightingly of missionary labourers. That 
accusation arose from this, that in his statement he 
asked if they were told that the missionary field 
was the highest department of Christian enterprise, 
how came it that the field, instead of being occupi- 
ed by intellectual gaints, was left to babes and 
striplings!—This statement required explanation, 
and he was ready to give it. He had often been 
met in conversation with sentiments expressive of 
the highest admiration of the missionary work— 
that it was the office of the apostles—they won- 
dered at the want of labourers—they expressed 
their surprise that none of the students of theology 
—none of the unprovided preachers should offer 
themselves to the work. He had heard these sen- 
timents with a feeling approaching to loathing; 
and he was often ready to break silence and say— 
if such is — estimation of the work, why not 


ployed; and if his language was to be understood 
as disrespectful to missionaries generally, then, 
assuredly, it must be applied directly to himself; for 
surrounded as_he then was by the Cooks, and the 
Mearnses, and the Burnses, and the Gordons, and 
many more of the “ gaint-breed’”’ of the Scottish 
Church—in their presence he felt himself, even 
though returned from the fatigues of foreign war- 
fare, as no other than a babe and stripling in theo- 
logical acquirements. After all, was it not the 
fact, that compared with those reverend Doctors, 
who, he had no doubt, for reasons most satisfactory 
to themselves, remained at home, missionaries were 
but babes and striplings? They might talk, indeed, 
of Swartz, and Vanderkemp, and Morris, and Ward, 
and Carey; but were not even these luminaries 
comparatively dim and lustreless when they first 
rose on the heathen horizon! and if they subse- 
quently attained a brilliancy which dazzled and 
astonished the Christian Church, did that disprove 
the fact, or would it invalidate his statement, that 
their veterans preferred the downy repose of home 
to the dear-bought glories of the Christian battle- 
field in heathen lands? O, till the time come when 
the cause should have sufficient charms to attract 
to it the redoubted warriors of the Christian contest, 
they had no more right to exult in their descent 
from the martyrs of the Covenant, than the cowards 
of the modern Missolonghi or the slaves of the Ar- 
chipelago are entitled to boast of their descent from 
the heroes of Marathon or Thermopyle (Applause.) 
Then it was said that his arguments went tu prove 
that the Hindoos must be made good English 
scholars before they could be made Christians. 
Now, what he wanted to do with India was exactly 
what they had been doing with the Highlands dur- 
ing the last century. He would ask, how had the 
Highlands been civlized and Christianized—was it 
by extirpating the language of Ossian—was it by 
attempting to transfuse into the Gaelic language 
all the rich stores of English literature? Let them 
think ofan attempt to translate into the Gaelic lan- 
guage such a work as the Encyclopedia Brittanica 
(Laughter.), and they would have some idea of the 
difficulty attending such a work as that! They 
pursued a middle course. ‘They wanted teachers 
and preachers. How were they to procure them ? 
They were procured by parents sending their chil- 
dren to English schools, and then to English acade- 
mies and to English colleges; and vast difficulties 
were in the way of the sons of the North, with 
which the sons of the South could have no sym- 
pathy. He could talk of this from painful experi- 
ence, for the Gaelic was his mother tongue. 
(Applause.) But perseverance surmounted all 
difficulties; and the sons of the north were often 
found to compete with their brethren in: the sonth, 
and even to carry off the palm. When they had 
their minds thus enriched with the stores of know- 
ledge through the medium of the English language, 
they returned home to their romantic valleys and 
everlasting hills, and there they transmuted their 
stores into the stampand superscription of their mo- 
ther tongue, and the sweet odours of literature, or the 
sacred incense of piety, was diffused among the 
thousands of the Highland population. This very 
process, which had been of such signal effect in the 
Highlands, they were now labouring to introduce, 
in order to regenerate the universal mind of India. 
(Applause.) Another strong reason for following 
this course was, that the late Governor-General of 
India, Lord William Bentick, had by a decree in 
1835, ordered that the English language should be 
the language employed in all the business of the 
empire; by which the object of Government would 
no longer be, as it had hitherto been, to perpetuate 
the systems of native knowledge, but to introduce 
in their stead the English language, and English 
literature through the medium of the language. 
This act was not, like many others, laid useless on 
the shelves of Government, but the committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose were carrying it vigorously 
into operation, and the few Government institu- 
tions in India for teaching the English language 
had been trebled since that period. There were 
now twenty-seven institutions in the East Indies 
where the English language was taught. This 
was a pointof mighty moment. An institution had 
lately been opened at Coot, twelve miles north of 
Calcutta, and in a short time there were 1400 boys 
studying the English Janguage—(Hear, hear)— 
while only 200 were studying the Arabic and the 
Persian. ‘The growing taste of the natives for the 
English language might be manifested in another 
way. ‘There was a school society established at 
Calcutta, for the supply of all kinds of school books. 
During the last twelve months he spent in India, 
31,600 English books had been issued by the so- 
ciety, and only 36 Arabic, and 16 Sanscrit books, 
these being their sacred languages. ‘This proved 
the growing desire to become acquainted with the 
English language. What was the use they ought 
to make of it? They hailed the change as the har- 
binger of better days, because their native systems 
were systems of error; and if the natives were to 
be taught geography, for instance, it was better to 
teach them a true than a false system. But this 
was not all. The institutions had been established 
on a principle, and Government had declared it to 
be unalterable, that no religion should be taught in 
them. ‘The consequence of this had been that the 
natives who studied there were becoming, with 
regard to their own religion, infidel, and, with re- 
gard to all religions, infidel. As this might be 


tences from a competent authority, which would 
set the matter at rest. He read from a newspaper 
called the Reformer—(A laugh)—which was the 
organ of the educated natives. The editor declar- 


ed that the effects of the Government education was | 


to destroy the natives superstitions—that it was 
doing this much more rapidly than the preaching 
of the missionaries—and he called upon the mission- 
aries to abandon their system for that of the Go- 
vernment. It was, in fact, impossible, he said, to 
introduce English literature and science without 
overthrowing the native systems altogether. The 
rationale of this he had formerly explained, and he 
did not need to revert to it. If this was the case, 
what was the duty of the Christians!—what ought 
to be the operations of the Church!—Ought they 
not to be ready to step in and take advantage of 
this state of things? Government was clearing 
away a huge deal of rubbish by these institutions. 
Let them plant Christian institutions side by side 
with those of the Government, and raise up a race 
of men imbued with the piety as well as the science 
and literature of this country, who would chase the 
rising streams of infidelity from the land. Con- 
nected with this, there was another statement he 
wished to make. ‘The Government of India had 
provided each of these institutions with a library of 
books, to aid in the emancipation of their intellects. 
They had doubtless all heard of the march of intel- 
lect; but it seemed in this case as if they were 
returning to the darkness of the middle ages. He 
held in his hand a list of books ordered to be pro- 
cured in England, and which had by this time 
arrived in Indig. ‘There were some excellent 
books for children; but among these were such 
works as these—Cinderella (Laughter), Puss in 
Boots, Red Riding Hood, and a number of others. 
Among books for adults there were also some ex- 
cellent books—here was a copy of the Bible, but 
there was also a copy of Sale’s Translation of the 
Koran—there were copies of Locke, Whateley’s 
Logic, and other such excellent works; but to 
neutralise these there was Hume’s Essays, by 
which the very foundations of the Christian faith 
were sapped and undermined. Milton’s ms 
were put along with Byron’s. (Hear.) What con- 
clusion were they to come to from all this? Were 
they not to come forward more strenuously than 
ever in this transition state of India, and plant 
Christian institutions side by side with those of the 
Government—to send them Christian books as well 
as books of mere science, and thus to leaven the 
mighty mass of the Indian population with the 
knowledge of Christ? If they came forward now 
they might arrest the progress of infidelity—if they 
delayed it would soon be beyond their reach. 
Some, indeed, had supposed that he made too much 


of knowledge. Some had said that he was attempt- 
ing to reform India by means of knowledge alone, 
and without reference to religion. It was true that 


| 


called in question, he would read one or two sen- | 


he had advocated the diffusion of knowledge in 
connexion with missionary operations for reasons 


offer yourselves? Such a proof of sincerity on your 
part would do more a hundred-fold to promote the 


a close and inseparable alliance between both. 
Without knowledge man might not be so happy in 
time ; but without religious knowledge eternity 
itself would be lost. as it to be conceived that 
he,a humble member of that Church, which had 
been loosed from the bonds of Popery by a Wishart 
and a Hamilton—which had been established by a 
Knox and a Melville—and which had been con- 
firmed by a Rutherford and a Hallyburton— was it 
to be conceived that he could ever think of merging 
the highest of all knowledge in what had relation 
only to temporal things? Would he not feel as if 
the very ashes of these holy men protested, and 
the blood of the martyrs from under the altars cried 
out agginst him? (Hear.) Such was his convic- 
tion of the efficiency of useful knowledge in awaken- 
ing the popular mind in India, that if this House 
were to pronounce an interdict against it, he must 
relinquish the high and hononrable position which 
it had assigned him; but at the same time such 
was his conviction of the immeasurable superiority 
of that knowledge which unsealed the fountain of 
Emmanuel’s love, that rather than withhold it from 
the natives for a single hour in deference to the 
noxious theories of certain propagandists of the 
present day, he was prepared to lay his head upon 
the block, or commit his body to the flames. (Ap- 
plause.) Notwithstanding all the abuse that reli- 
gious bigotry might heap upon them, he felt assured 
that the House, like their venerable ancestors, had 
been, was, and ever would be, the enlightened and 
consistent advocates of a sacred religious know- 
ledge through all her domains, among the families, 
the schools and the colleges of this and other lands; 
and notwithstanding all the charges which had 
been heaped upon them, he felt assured that this 
House had been, was, and ever would be the intre- 
pid, unbending advocates of a Bible instruction as 
the only sound basis of education, whether on the 
banks of the Forth or of the Ganges; and that, 
sooner than surrender this vital principle, this 
House would submit to be dissolved by the strong 
hand of power, and her members would go forth, 
like their ancestors of old, to the dells and to the 
mountains, and assemble for worship by night in 
the lonely vales. (Applause.) 
(To be Continued.) 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Meteoric Shower —On Wednesday evening 9th inst 
from half past nine P. M. until two A M. we observed 
a brilliant display of shooting stars, almost equalling, in 
number, the famous shower of November 17th 1833. 
‘They appeared mostly to emanate from one fountain 
in adirection from N. or N. by E. Many exhibited long 
brilliant trains, which continued luminous several 
seconds. At intervals the Heavens were enlightened 
by heat lightning. The evening was beautiful, and 
the stars shone resplendent the early part of the even- 
ing: and about 11 o’clock, a few dark clouds arose, 
though which the firey trains of the meteors were oc- 
casionally noticed with as much distinctness as the 
trains of rockets viewed at three or four miles dis- 
tance.—N. Y. Mer. Adv. 


Harrisburg and Lancaster Rail Road—We learn 
from the Lancaster Union, that the tunnel on this road 
is expected to be finished by the middle of September, 
when the entire road will be ready for use—thus com- 
pleting the line of rail road from Philadelphia to Har- 
risburg. The line thence to Carlisle, is expected to be 
finished some time in October. And a convention of 
delegates from several of the western counties of Penn- 
sylvania latcly assembled in Bedford, to devise ways 
and means for an early extension of this Rail Rvuad to 
Pittsburg. 

The Crop.—The following article comprises the 
editorial reinarks of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, which preceded the publication of a couple of 
columns of extracts from letters and papers from vari- 
ous parts of the Union, bearing testimony to the abun- 
dance of the present year’s crop. 

‘““As a guide to commercial operations in certain de- 
partments, and asa subject deeply interesting to all 
our citizens, we have thought it worth while to collect 
from the various sources within our reach, such testi- 
mony as we suppose may be relied on, in regard to ths 
crops of the present year, particularly the grain crops. 
We were not aware, until we brought this testimony 
together, how universal thoughout the land, with a few 
slight local exceptions, was the promise of ABUNDANCE. 
In no foriner year, probably, since we became a nation, 
have the labors of the husbundman been so generally 
and so richly rewarded. It it difficult to appreciate, 
sufficiently, the blessing of so bountiful a harvest, at 
such a time. We allude not mercly, nor chiefly, to 
the great effect it will have in relieving our pecuniary 
embarrassments, but to the inevitable and prevalent 
distress,—the personal privation and suffering,—which 
it will prevent. | 

“ Had this, like the last, been a year of short crops, 
there is no telling the distress which would have en- 
sued. As it is, prices must come down to the level of 
exportation. Flour ought not, after the new crop is 
fairly in the market, to be above $5 a barrel; and we 
doubt if it will be. Potatoes ought not to be above 2s 
6d a 3s a bushel. Other things in proportion. It must 
however be borne in mind that the West India’ and 
South American markets, which we customarily supply 
with provisions, are unusually bare, and that the brisk 
demand for our produce abroad, will preserve it from 
so sudden a fall as would otherwise take place. Of 
bread stuffs we have calculated there will be exported 
in the next twelve months, not much if any less than 
$10,000,000 in value. If less than this, it will not be 
because we are unable to spare it, and yet retain a suf- 
ficiency for home consumption. : 


Public Lands.—The President of the United States 
has issued a Proclamation, ordering a sale at Auction 
commencing on the 9th of October next, of certain 
public unappropriated land, in the following places: 

At Laporte, in the State of Indiana. 

At Helena, in the State of Arkansas. 

At Opelousas, in the State of Louisiana. 

At St. Stephen’s, in the State of Alabama. 

At Choccuma, in the State of Mississippi. 

At Milwauckee, in the Territory of Wisconsin. 

The sales will be kept open for two weeks. 


New York.—A writer in the New York Courier 
states that the paved streets of that city embraces an 
extent of two hundred and fifty miles. 


Chippewa Treaty.—About 1200 Chippewas and 800 
Sioux met Governor Dodge in council on the 20th ult., 
relative to the sale of their lands east of the Mississippi. 
Many of the chiefs bad not come in, and much reluc- 
tance was exhibited to proceed further in the matter. 


Florida.—A letter from Tampa Bay, Florida, dated 
July 23d, states that the Seminoles are quiet and peace- 
able in all directions; that they are constantly coming 
in and visiting the officers at Fort King. The writer, 
who has excellent opportunities of observation, gives it 
as his impression that the Seminoles will go to the west 
in the winter without further bloodshed. 


Fatal Accident—On Tuesday morning, 8th inst. 
says the Hagerstown, (Maryland,) Courier, before day- 
light, one of the stages belonging to the National Road 
Stage Company, was precipitated over the precipice 
calied Mill Stone Point, about twenty miles west of 
this place. A Mrs. Clark, of Louisville, Ky., and a 
negro belonging to Mrs. C. were killed. Mr. Waller, 
from Alabama, so severely injured that it was suppo- 
sed he could not survive an hour. Only two persons, 
out of eight or nine, escaped serious injury. ‘Two 
horses were killed, and the others much mutilated. 
The fog, we are informed, was so dense that the driver 
could not see his leaders—and in fact Mill Stone Point 
has always been dreaded even in day light, as a very 
dangerous pass. ‘The company should take immediate 
measures fo erect a railing on the side of the road next 
to the precipice. 


Bank of the State of Missouri—The Governor has 
issued his proclamation declaring that the instalments 
have been paid in the individual subscriptions for 
stock as required by the charter, and authorizing the 
Bank to issue her notes. We understand the Direc- 
tors of the Bank design issuing notes shortly, but how 
soon we are not informed. From the condition of the 
money market their issues will of necessity be limited, 
until affairs shall assume a better aspect. 


Banks.—It has been finally decided in New York, 
by the court of the last appeals, that banks are liable 
to village taxation. This is an important decision, 
considering the great number of banks in that State. 


Locomotive.—The new and improved locomotive for 
the Morris and Essex (N. J.) rail road, constructed by 
Mr. Seth Boyden, of Newark, goes at the rate of 60 to 
70 miles an hour. The passengers are wholly pro- 
tected from the fire of the chimney, the sparks, accord- 
ing to the Morristown Jerseyman, being taken to the 
ash pan beneath. | 


Massachusetts.—Massachusetts, by the official re- 
turns in May last, contains 701,331 inhabitants, Bos- 
ton, 80,325. Most of the other large towns, about one 


which had commended themselves to every enlight- 


dozen in number, contain from 5 to 15,000 each, ex- 


cept Lowell, the “City of Spindles,” which has 18,000; 
Nantucket has 9000. 

Frost at the West—We learn from the Aurora 
Standard, that there was a slight frost in Erie county 
on the Sth inst. The Cortlandt Advocate states that 
its effects on the corn, oat, spring wheat, and potatoe 
crops, were pluinly visible. The Buffalo Star also 
states that a white frost was seen on the Genesee Flats, 
on Sunday morning last, (Aug. 6.) The ground was 
completely white, and the fences and roofs of the 
houses presented the same appearance. The Wayne 
Sentinel, likewise notices a frost in Palmyra- 


Great Freshet in Missouri—The Osage and Gasco- 
nade rivers have both been out of banks. The shores 
of the Osage have been literally desolated—mills, 
dwelling houses, fences, &c. are entirely swept away. 
The loss of property has been very great, but it has not 
been ascertained that any lives were lost, although 
many families were in great danger, and have been 
left in a state of utter destitution. 


Potawatamie Indians.—It appears from a letter in 
the “ Far West,” published at Liberty, Mo., dated Farm 
Platts Co. July 15th, that General Gaines has conclud- 
ed an arrangement with the Potawatamies to remove 
immediately to their land above the Nodaway. The 
lettcr further states that there will not be an Indian in 
the country in eight days. 


Rail Road Accident.—The following account of a 
dreadful rail road accident, is copied from the Bulti- 
more Patriot of Saturday last, it is from an eye-witness 
of the melancholy event. : 

Steamboat Columbus, August 12th, 1837.—The most 
serious accident that has occurred in Eastern Virginia 
since my recollection, happened on the Portsmouth and 
Roanoke rail-road, one and a half miles from Suffolk, 
yesterday, between nine and ten o’clock. A company 
consisting of about 150 ladics and gentlemen, from the 
counties of Isle of Wight, Nansemond, and South- 
ampton, came down on the rail road on Thursday, the 
10th inst., with the view of visiting Portsmouth, Nor- 
folk, Fortress Monroe, and returning the next day ; on 
their return, at the time and place above mentioned, 
they meta locomotive and train of burden cars, and 
horrible to relate, the two ran together while going at 
the rate of ten or twelve miles an hour. 

The most heart-rending scene presented itself that I 
have ever witnessed; every spot on both sides the 
road, which offered the least protection from the sun, 
was covered with the dead, dying, and wounded. 
Three young ladies sitting together on the front seat 
of the second car were killed, neither living longer 
than fifteen minutes; another lady, an infant, and a 
negro girl were so much injured, that they died before 
three o’clock, and ten or fifteen ladics and gentlemen 
besides, sustained injury of one kind or another, very 
likely to prove fatal to four or five of them. 

The confusion attending an accident where so many 
were present, the mangled corpses laid out on the side 
of the road, the moans of the wounded, and the weeping 
and wailing of relations, presented a spectacle which 
defies description. Every possible attention was paid 
the sufferers by the physicians and hospitable citizens 
of Suffolk, but the situation where it happened, and the 
excessive heat of the day, added greatly to the intensity 
of their sufferings. I shall not attempt to assign any 
cause for this painful occurrence, as the matter will 
probably undergo a thorough investigation before a 
court of of justice. 

Those killed were Miss Elizabeth McLenny, daugh- 
ter of John McLenny, of Nansemond, Miss Margaret 
Roberts, daughter of David Roberts, Esq., of Isle of 
Wight, and Miss Jemima Ely, daughter of Mrs. Mar- 
tha Ely, of the same county, who was herself dread- 
fully hurt. 

Dangerously wounded—Wm. Daugherty, James M. 
Holland, Mrs. Story, W. Phelps, W. Watkins, his 
wife, child, and maid servant; Meredith Watkins’ 
lady ; the second daughter of Mr. McLenny ; Misses 
Martha and Eliza Holland—13 in all. ‘T'wenty or 
thirty more were slightly wounded. Of the above it is 
thought all may recover with the exception of Mr. 
Holland. His eldest daughter, who was reported 
dead, has revived, and may be restored. 

The Norfolk Herald gives the following additional 
particulars: “ The accident occurred within 100 yards 
of the residence of Mr. Richard Goodwin, where the 
dead and wounded were carried. From this kind and 
hospitable family as well as from the ladies of Suffolk, 
the unfortunate sufferers reccived every attention that 
could be bestowed. Mr. Goodwin’s house presented 
the appearance of an hospital. Every room was filled 
with beds containing the injured, whose cries and 
groans were heard afar off. Under the large shed of 
his turpentine factory lay the bodies of the deccased 
young ladies, surrounded by their mourning relatives 
and friends. ‘Two of these young ladics were very 
soon to have entered the married state The accepted 
of one of them was by her side when the death blow 
came upon her, and he could have escaped unhurt by 
leaping from the car, which he said he refused to do 
unless he could have saved her. He remained in his 
seat therefore, and received such injury as he will pro- 
bably never recover from.” 

The Directors of the Rail Road Company, upon 
hearing of the disaster, proceeded with an engine to 
Mr. Goodwin’s, accompanied by several physicians, 
and Surgeon Williamson, of the United States Naval 
Hospital. On the return of the Engine, another acci- 
dent occurred, which is thus narrated : 

Another Fatal Accident.—When the Directors and 
Physicians lett the engine it returned to Suffulk for 
wood and water, propelling before it the coach in 
which they had come up. ‘The night was dark, anda 
heavy rain falling, so that no look out could be kept on 
the road. When within one hundred yards of the 
watering place, the coach and engine passed over Mr. 
Jamnes Woodward and Mr. Richard Oliver, two citi- 
zens of the neighbourhood, who were walking on the 
track, and so mangled them that the former died im- 
mediately, and the latter is so badly injured that he 
cannot possibly recover. This accident was wholly 
unavoidable—the engineer could not see, through the 
darkuess, (having a large passenger coach before him) 
that the unfortunate men were in his way; and they, 
by the same cause, together with the pattering of a 
heavy shower of rain falling at the time, were render- 
ed unconscious of the approach of the train, until they 
were struck down. 

The day’s disasters are stated as follows: four killed, 
13 severely wounded, twenty-five or thirty slightly. 

An inquest was held on the three deceased young 
ladies, and another on Mr. Woodward, whose verdicts 
are subjoined. 

From all that we can Icarn, there is not the shudow 
of cause to justify complaint against the agent and 
engincer of the passenger train. The whole blame 
rests on the agent of the lumber train whose duty it 
was to have detained it at the turn-out above Suffolk, 
until the passenger cars, passing at their regular hour, 
had gone by. But he is in the hands of the law, and 
there let us leave him. 

Verdicts of the Inquests.—“ We the jury are of 
opinion ‘that the deceased came to their deaths on the 
Portsmouth and Roanoke Rail Road, near Goodwin’s 
landing, in the county of Nansemond, between the 
hours of 9 and 10 o’clock, A. M., on Friday the 11th of 
August, by the violent concussion of the lumber train 
coming in contact with the regular train, which con- 
cussion was occasioned by the wilful mismanagment 
and gross negligence of the captain and engineer of 
the lumber train, Gordeus Etheridge and Williams, by 
running down a rapid decent on a curve of said road 
with great velocity, at a time when they might reasona- 
bly have expected to meet the regular train.” 


his death accidentally on the Portsmouth and Roanoke 
Rail Road, on Friday night during a heavy rain, by a 
car and engine runing over his body—that we entirely 
exoncrate Mr. Clupepper, who had charge of the en- 
gine, from any and all charge of blame, of negligence 
or mismanagement on his part whatsover.” 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The packet ship Sheffield, arrived at New York, 
from Liverpool, brings London papers to the 7th of 
July. There is but very little news, the columns of 
the paper we have bcing chiefly occupied with recol- 
lections of the late king, accounts of the preparations 
for his burial, speculations as to the party preferences 
of the Qucen, and notices of the election proceedings 
for the new Parliament. 

The parliamentary proceedings of the week subse- 
quent to our previous dates, were of no great interest. 


the throne, praying the appointment of a commission, 
to inquire into the causes of the distress amung the un. 
employed hand-loom weavers, was agreed to after a 
‘discussion of some length, by a vote of 53 to 45. 

Sir J. Hobhouse moved a grant of £75,000 to carry 
into effect an arrangement with the East India Com- 
pany, for the establishment of a steam communication 
with India, by the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 
He doubted not that postages, passengers, &c. would 
soon meet the current expenses. Agreed to. 

The burial of the late king was to take place on the 
8th of July, the ceremonies commencing at 9 o’clock 
in the evening. The lying in state was to continue 
rg 10 A. M. of the 7th, until 3 P. M. of the next 

ay. 

The Duke of Sussex was to officiate as chief mour- 
ner, wearing a long black clock. Although contrary 
to etiquette, the Queen Dowager had insisted on being 


present, and arrangements had been made by which 


‘* We, of the inquest, find that the deceased came to | b 


In the Commons July 4th a motion for an address to i 


she could pass, without observation, 
apartments in the Castle to the royal 


€ royal household will retire, and placed 
others, of the young Queen’s rat st 7 
_ The King of Hanover, Earnest Gustavus, arrived at. 
his capital on the 28th June, and was received with 
great enthusiasm. ‘The ty presented 
the keys to his majesty, and delivered a loyal address, 


to which the King replied—“ You know my love for 
this country, in whieh F passed my youth. It has 
pleased Providence to call me to the throne of my 


ancestors, and the Hanoverians shall find in me a just 
and benevolent King.” : 

Mr. O'Connell has coneluded net to offér himeelf as: 
a candidate for Dublin, as he intended, but gees back 
to his old friends of Kilkenny. 

The harvest had commenced in the neighborhood of 

Liverpool, and it was abundant, and of the richest 
quality. 
_ The Missing Whalers.—The Swan, the last of the 
ice-bound whalers of last season, arrived at Peterhead 
on the 29th June, having got clear of the ice on the 
20th May. None of the crew had died previous to the 
Ist April; but after that time, 25 died, principally in 
consequence of having left the vessel to attempt to 
reach the shore. — 

The new constitution, as adopted by the Cortes, and 
and signed by all the members, and by the Queen, was 
proclaimed at Madrid June £6. 


Vienna, June 22.—The North American Govern- 
ment has intimated its wish to accredit an Ambassador 
Extraordinary to this Court.—This wish has heen ac- 
ceded to by the Imperial Government, and an Ambas- 
sador from the Emperor will be aceredited at Wash- 
ington. 

The cholera was raging violently at Naples, und had 
made its appearance at Palermo. A Naples date of 
June 20th, says,—“ The cholera still increases. 
last few days, the number of cases have been from 360 
to 370, and of deaths from 250 to 260. 


- 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


Acknowledgement of Money received by the Trea- 
surer during June and July 1837. 
From Philadelphia, 6th Pres. Ch.” James N. 
Dickson, + $100 0U 

To. Members of do. per do. - 43 00 | 
143 00 


Do. 2d Pres. ch. Female Miss. Soc. on ac- 
count, for the support of their mis- 
sionary, per Miss A. Freeman,Tr. . 56 00 
Kaskaskia, Illinois, Rev John Matthews, . 8 00 
Wm. Beatty, one of the executors, a be- 
quest of Mrs, Elizabeth Russel, de- 
ceased, late of Mercer county, Pa. . 10 00 
St. Thomas’ Run, Pa. per Wm. Gillin, Sec. 10 00 
Columbia, Pa. Pres. ch. per Rev. L. B. Jones, 29 28 
Derry and Paxton congr. Pa. from Rev. J. R. 
Sharron, per Wm. S. Martien, . . 40 00 
Brooklyn, L. I. 2d ch. Rev. Mr. Spencer pas- 
tor, per Linus Stevens, 
Lick Run congr. Pa. $47 12, Sewing Sucicty 
in do. $8 79, per Mr. Lowry, « 
West Farms, N. Y. Pres. ch. per ” sf Mr. T. 
Adams, pastor, 
German Valley, N. Y. Pres. ch. per | 
Rev. Mr. Scott, pastor, - SO 
E. Houghton, Murray street ch. | 
N. Y. ‘ - 19 00 
per Dr. I.. Stevens, . ° 64 59 
Charleston, S.C. 3d Pres.ch, 5 00 
Newville, Pa. Pres. ch. additional, ae 1 00 
Samuel Thompson, Treasurer at Pittsburgh, 300 00 
Columbia, Pa. Pres. ch. additional, oe 5 00 
Northumberland, Pa. Mrs. Rebecca Boyd, 
$10, J. B. Boyd, $5, Rev. W. R. Sinith, 
$5, Miss H. Jenkins, $1, Mrs. Nourse, 
$1, J. Miller, 75 cts. per Rev. James 
B. Boyd, 22 75 
Hopewell church, York county, Pa. per Rev. 
W. F. Houston, P . ° 5 75 
$830 78 


Nassav, Senior, Treasurer, 
Per Witu1am Nassau, Junion. 


YOUNG MEN’S BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The Board of Directors of the Young Men's Bible 
Society of Philadelphia, will meet on Monday evening, 
the 21st instant, at 8 o’clock. 


J. A. PORTEUS, Recording See’ry. 


ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


_ The Rev. J. B. McKever, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, will preach at the Orphan Asylum, corner of 
Schuylkill Fifth and Cherry streets, next Sabbath 
afternoon, at half-past three o’clock. 


HE PRESBYTERIAN PREACHER—Contain- 

ing a Series of Sermons by living Ministers in 
the Presbyterian Church, on the Important Doctrines 
of Christianity, presented in a clear and comprehensive 
manner, for instruction and for the Defence of the 
Truth. Edited by the Rev. S. C. Jennings. Four 
volumes bound in two, octavo. Price $350. 

J. L. WILSON’S PLEA before the Synod of 
Cincinnati in the case of L. Beecher, D. D., with 
the Protest of the minority of the Cincinnati Preaby- 
tery; to which is added remarks on Dr. Beecher’s 
Views in Theology, extracts from reviews, &c. &c. 
The Plea and Protest have never before appeared in 
print. ‘The pamphlet contains 120 pages. Price 374 
cents. Just published and for sale by 


Wm. 8. MARTIEN, 
S. E. Corner Seventh & George sts., Philadelphia 


NDERWOOD’S PICKLES AND SAUCES.— 
Just received, a supply of Underwood’s celebra- 

ted Pickles, consisting of Gerkins, Onions, Walnuts, 
Mangoes, Picolilly, Red Cabbage, French Beans, &c. 


in gallon, half gallon, and quart Jars. Also, London 


Sauces, viz. Essence of Anchovies, Cavice, Harvey 
Sauce, John Bull Sauce, Mushroom, Walnut, and 
Tomato Ketchup, Spanish Olives, &c. For sale at the 
Temperance Tea and Family Grocery Store, S. W. 
Corner Dock and Sccond streets, by 


JAMES R. WEBB. 


DJISHOP HOPKINS’ NEW WORK—The Church 
of Rome, in her primitive purity, compared with 
the Church of Rome, at the present day: being a can- 
did examination of her claims to universal dominion. 
Addressed, in the spirit of Christian kindness, to the 
Roman Hierarchy ; by John Henry Hopkins, D. D., 
Bishop of Protestant Episcopal] Church, in the diocese 
of Vermont. Water Baptism an ordinance of Christ— 
an Address to the Society of Friends, by Isaac Crewd- 
son, of Manchester, England. Reasons for receiving 
the ordinance of Christian Baptism, to which are 
added some observatious on the Lord’s Snpper, in a 
Letter addressed to the Society of Friends; by Elisha 
Bates, of Ohio, and a few additional remarks by Iota. 
Just Published and for sale at No. 134 Chesnut street, 
HENRY PERKINS. 
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ALUABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS.—Patrick 
V Lowth and Whitby—a Critical Commentary and 
Paraphrase on the Old and New Testament, and the 
Apocrypha, by Patrick, Lowth, Arnold, Whitby, and 
Lowman, a new edition, corrected by the Rev. J. R. 
Pitman, W. A. complete in 6 volumes, royal 4to. 
Bloomfield’s Critical Digest—Recensiv Synoptica, An- 
notationes Sacre, being a Critical Digest and Synopti- 
cal arrangement of the most important annotations on 
the New Testament, Exegetical, Philological, and 
Doctrinal; carefully collected and condensed from 
best commentators, both ancient and modern, and so 
digested as to form one consistent body of annotation, 
in which each portion is systematically attributed to 
its respective author, and the foreign matter translated 
into English, the whole accompanied with a copious 
body of annotations by the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, M. A. 
in 8 vols. 8 vo. Gurnall’s Christian Armour—The 
Christian in complete armour, or a Treatise on the 
Saints war with the Devil; wherein a discovery is 
made of the policy, power ,wickedness, and —— 
made use of by that enemy of God and his people; a 
magazine opened from whence the Christian is fur- 
nished with spiritual arms for the battle, assisted in 
buckling on his armour, and tanght the use of his 
weapons, together with a happy issue of the whole 
war, by William Gurnall, A. M., in 4 vols. 8 vo. 
Knox’s Reformation—The pwresy’ of the Reformation 
of Religion in Scotland, by John Knox; to which are 
appended several other pieces of his writing, including 
the first book of discipline complete, and his dispute 
with the Abbot of Crossraguel, not given in any former 
edition; with a Memoir, Historical Introduction, and 
Notes, by William McGarvin, Esq., l vol. 8 vo. For 
sale at the ‘Theological and Classical Bookstore, No. 22 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia, by 
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THE! PRESBYTERIAN. 


FBROWN THE BOWL ASIDE! 
“We hope the Author of the following lines has 
castaway the Bowl, but for which he would have 


Fe 


besn-respected for his honesty and admired for his) 


genius. If suffering, destitution, and degradation, 
with all the-kind miseries of can 


uce aman to “cast away the bowl,” this indi- 
vidoal has brought himself within the rule.. With 
talents and integrity which fit him for the highest 
walks in ‘society, he has for years been a ragged, 
dirty,, loathsome drunkard, ing about rum- 
sare, ring in the streets, or rolling in the 
iegusting as it i he may see himeelf— 
the. ody wade If this is deemed a harsh reme- 
dy, we reply that all the milder ‘ones have been 
exha -He. has worn out the sympathies and 
léet ‘the respect of -is.friends. In mere compas- 
sion he was rescued from commitment as a vag- 
rant, —— where he has had an opportunity 
to form redeeming resolutions. We sincerely hope 
that there is as much truth as poetry in this deter- 
mination'to become a sober man :— : 


thrown the bow] aside, 
For me no more shall flow 
Its ruddy streams or sparkling tide, 
How bright soe’er it glow ; 
I’ve seen extended wide, 
devastating sway, 
Seen Reason yield its power to guide— 
cast the bowl away ! 


.O ne’er tempt me again 
To drain the cup of sin: 
For ruin dire, disease and pain, 
Taint all that foams within; 
Neglected duties rise 
fearful, sad array, 
Up to its brim. I will be wise— 
I’ve cast the bow] away ! 


the pride of 
e wise, the , the t— 
Like summer fall, 
And veil their high estate ; 
I’ve seen fair woman give 
‘Her every charm away— 
Embrace the demon vile, and live! 
I’ve cast the bow] away! 


My days of revelry 
O g adly I give up: 
They’re but the marks of misery, 
Which still lurks in the cup; 
While indolence and want 
poverty display 
‘Themselves in every drunkard’s haunt— 
I’ve cast the bow! away! 


A drunkard’s gloomy grave 

_ $Shall ne’er be made for me; 

O rather let the rushing wave 
Engulph me in the sea! 

And may it be my lot 
To die ’neath ns ray ! 

Remembered by my friends or not, 
I’ve cast the bowl away ! 


My path henceforth is plain, 
n honesty to live— 

To shun Intempérance and its train, 

By Industry to thrive ; | 
No duty to yi 

And live to bless the day 
When I was led without regret, 

To cast the bowl away ! 


THE FAMILY ALTAR. 


_O come let us worship and bow down—let us kneel 
before our maker.—Psalm xcv, 6. 


Come to the place of prayer ! 
Parents and children, come and kneel before 
Your God, and with united hearts adore 
Him whose alone your life and being are. 


Come to the place of prayer! 
Ye band of loving hearts ; oh come and raise 
With one consent the grateful song of praise, 

To Him who blest you with a lot so fair. 


Come in the morning hour! | 
Who, who hath raised you from the dreams of night? 
Whose hand hath poured around this cheering light? 

Come and: adore that kind and heavenly power! 


Come at the close of day ! 
Ere wearied nature sinke in gentle rest ; 
Come, and let all your sins be here confess’d; 
Come, and for his protecting mercy pray. 


Has sorrow’s withering blight 
Your dearest hopes in desolation laid, 
And the once cheerful house in gloom arrayed ? 
Yet pray—for he can turn that gloom to light. 


Has sickness entered in 
Your peaceful mansion? Then let prayers ascend 
On wings of faith, to that all-gracious friend, 

Who came to heal the bitter pains of sin. - 


‘Come to the place of prayer ! 
At morn, at night—in gladness or in grief, 
Surround the throne of grace—there seek relief. 
Or pay your free and grateful homage there. 


So in the world above, | 
Parents and children may ne meet at last, 
When this, your earthly pilgrimage is past, 

To mingle there your joyful notes of love. 


SUBMARINE EXCURSION. 


Captain W. H. Taylor’s apparatus being 
completed, he made his first experiment on 
Thursday last, in the Hudson river, a few 
miles above New York, accompanied by a few 
friends and scientific men. Captain ‘T'aylor 
first put on the dress, composed of India rub- 
ber and tin plate, and remained in the water 
36 minutes. The Express says, ‘* He could 
have staid down several hours as well as not, 
but he was obliged to return to the city. Af- 
terwards Mr. J. W. Hale, of the News Room, 
put on the dress, and was in the water over a 
quarter of an hour. The wearer has perfect 
command of himself, and can walk on the bot- 
tom, at any intermediate space between it and 
the surface, or he can rise to the top of the 
water. After one is incased about half a mi- 
nute, there is not the slightest difficulty in res- 
There is no doubt that the novel 
apparatus of Capt. Taylor will prove highly 
useful in recovering property from the bed of 
the ocean.” 


GERMANS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


While our attention is diverted to the nume- 
rous ship loads of poor Irish that arrive at our 
ports, we are not aware of the numbers of our 
own unadulterated Anglo-Saxon race that flock 
from Germany. In the late second annual 
report of the * Immigrant’s Friend Society”’ at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, we find it stated by their 
travelling agent, the Rev. Mr. Lehmanowsky, 
that there are “in that part of Pennsylvania 
belonging to the Valley 15,000, of which num- 
ber the majority are in and about Pittsburg. 
In Virginia, the majority in and about Wheeling 
10,000. In the state of Ohio, 40,000, of which 
10,000 arein Cincinnati. In Indiana, 20,000; 
Kentucky, 15,000, of which 5000 to 6000 are 
in Louisville; Missouri, 30,000, of which 6 to 
7000 are in St. Louis; ‘Tennessee, 5000; Lou- 
isiana, 15,000; Alabama, 2000; Mississippi, 
5000; making in all an aggregate of 117,000 
German who are not citizens of 
ourcountry. Besides these about 450,000 are 
pteparing in various parts of Germany to im- 


to this country. Out of the 177,000 


who.aré already here, take every fifth soul to 


‘be an uneducated child, and it appears that 


more than 35,000 children are without school- 
ing." —N. Star. 


| SEPARATION OF ENGLAND AND HANOVER. 


- Among the important political changes aris- 
ing fron the Prantl of our late beloved Mon- 
arch, the disseveration of the Continental do- 
minions of the British Crown from the rule of 
the present Sovereign is not the least remark- 
able. In consequence of the saligue law pre- 
vailing in the kingdom of Hanover the empire 
of Victoria I. does not extend to that country, 
and the rights and duties of its monarchy have 
already devolved on the Duke of Cumberland. 
That intimate connexion which has prevailed 
between Great Britain and Hanover since the 
accession of George I., has now, for the first 
time, ceased, and all the probabilities are 
against the return of both nations under the 
same head. It is only in case of the Queen’s 
dying without issue, that the union would 
again take place. Ernest I. of Hanover would 
then become King of Great Britain, though 
the authority of our young Queen could not, 
in any case, extend again to Hanover, the son 
of the King being the legal heir to that ‘Throne 


|The Duke of Cumberland, now Ernest of 


Hanover, is the first King of that country in- 
dependent of a foreign Power ; and it is not a 
little remarkable that, while, as a subject of 
this realm, he took the oath of allegiance to 
the Queen to-day, he may, in the interests of 
his new subjects, be in a condition to declare 
war against Great Britain at some future period. 
In taking that oath he has followed the ex- 
ample of George II., who, when his father 
was elector of Hanover, and he, heir, as second 
in succession to the Throne of England, came 
to this country to be created Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and to swear allegiance, as a British 
subject, to Queen Anne.—London Paper. 


THE LIGHTNING ROD. 


This instrument is used to protect our build- 
ings from the effects of the electric fluid, by 
drawing the electricity from the cloud, or by 
attracting and conducting the lightning into 
the earth. This it will do when in good 
order, and when not, it will only endanger the 
building it was designed to protect. Light- 
ning rods are frequently made fast to buildings 
by some half dozen iron staples. Where this 
is the case, they materially increase, instead of 
diminish, the danger. Every staple is as 
good a conductor as the rod itself, and these 
may prove so many direct conductors to con- 
vey the fluid into the house. ‘Then, too, they 
are frequently laid upon the roof, or if not they 
touch it in many places. Whenever this is the 
case, an oxide is formed, which is also a good 
conductor, and by which the fluid may pass 
into the building. A conductor should be 
made fast to a building by passing through 
wooden cleets—the passage through the wood 
being lined with glass. Glass being a non- 
conductor, it would effectually prevent the 
danger of the fluid’s passing by any other 
than the right conductor. ‘The danger is 
greatly increased by a rod, unless it be in 
good order. Once each year is not too often 
to examine them, to clean the points, to re- 
move any oxide that may have been formed at 
the fastenings, and to see that no part of the 
rod touches the building. Look to your con- 
ductors—a day’s work may save your build- 
ings, to neglect it is to endanger them. Better 
remove the rod than not keep it in order.— 
Richmond Compiler. 


ALL OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


A writer in the National Intelligencer gives 
the following account of a remarkable charac- 
ter. He says— 

*¢ To-day as I was standing on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, my attention was caught by the ap- 
proach of a venerable looking negro in a mili- 
tary coat of blue and buff, with large metal 
buttons of the true Revolutionary stamp. Sup- 
ported by two staves which he bore in his 
hands, his step was feeble and slow. ‘Time, 
which had spared him as the memento of a 
former age, had bleached to a snowy whiteness 
the woolly honours of his head. I accosted 
him, and learnt froin his story that he was now 
one hundred and ten years old; that he was 
seven years a servant of General Washington ; 
that he was with him at the battle of York- 
town, and that the coat he wears was the gift 
of, and had been worn by his revered master. 

The old man’s name is John Carey. I and 
two or three others who had gathered round, 
made him a trifling present, for which he 
seemed very greatful, and warmly invoked the 
blessing of Heaven upon us. When asked 
why he did not sell his coat, for which many 
people would pay him a high price, he said no, 
no, though he was very poor, and often suffer- 
ed for bread to eat, no money would buy that 
from him. He said he had applied for a pen- 
sion, but never could obtain one. If his story 
be true (atid it can easily be tested) Congress 
ought, by acclamation, to vote him a support 
for the remnant of his days, from the public 
treasure. 


WAVES. 


In rounding the Cape of Good Hope, waves 
are met with, or rather a swell, so vast, that a 
few ridges and a few depressions occupy the 
extent of a mile. But these are not so dan- 
gerous to ships, as what is termed a shorter 
sea, with more perpendicular waves. ‘The 
slope of the former is comparatively gentle, 
and the rising and falling are much less felt; 
while, among the latter, the sudden tossing of 
the vessel is often destructive. When a ship 
is sailing directly before the wind, over the 


long swell now described, she advances as if | 


by leaps; for, as each wave passes, she is 
first descending headlong on ils front, acquir- 
ing a volocity so wild, that she can searcely 
be stcered; and soon after, when it has glided 
under her, she appears climbing on its back, 
and her motion is slackened almost to rest be- 
fore the following wave arrives. ‘Io a pas- 
senger perched, at such a time, on the ex- 
tremity of the bowsprit, and looking back 
on the enormous body of the ship, with per- 
haps its thousand of a crew, a hundred feet 
behind him, heaved by these billows as a cork 
is on a ruffled lake, the scene is truly sublime. 
When a coming wave lifts the stern, and in 
the same degree depresses the bow, he is 
deep in the hollow or valley between the 
waves, and sees only the ship rushing head- 
long down towards him, as if to be engulphed, 
but soon after, when the stern is dawn and 
the bow is raised, he looks from his station in 
the sky upon an awful scene beneath him and 
around. ‘The velocity of waves has relation 
to their magnitude. The large waves just 
spoken of proceed at the rate of from thirty to 
forty miles an hour. It is a vulgar belief, that 
the water itself advances with the speed of the 
waves ; but, in fact, the form only advances, 
while the substance, except a little spray above, 
remains rising and falling in the same place, 
with the regularity of a pendulum. A wave of 
water in this respect, is exactly imitated by 
the wave running along astretched rope, when 
one end is shaken. But when a wave reaches 
a shallow bank or beach, the water becomes 
really progressive : for then, as it cannot sink 
directly downwards, it falls over and forwards, 


seeking the level 


From the London Observer of Jane 8. 


PROPOSED EXCLUSION OF ROMAN CATHO- 
LICS FROM PARLIAMENT. 

On Saturday a meeting was held in the Low- 
er Room, Exeter Hall, for the purpose of tak- 
ing into consideration the propriety of petition- 
ing the Legislature for the exclusion of Roman 
Catholics from both houses of Parliament. 
There were about three hundred persons pre- 
theo Ladies were not admitted into the room. 
Captain Gordon was called to the chair. ‘The 
Rev. Dr. Holloway opened the meeting by 
prayer. 

‘The Chairman said they had met for the 
purpose of petitioning the Legislature for the 
expulsion of Roman Catholics from Parlia- 
ment. (Loud cheers.) It was with no feeling 
of personal satisfaction that he engaged in this 
work. It was unpleasant for him to impeach 
any body of men, especially men possessing 
the elective franchise, but he had a duty to per- 
form as a Christian and as a Protestant. He 
believed the admission of Roman Catholics to 
power in a Christian State, was an infraction 
of an implied compact entered into between 
the Protestant kings of Europe. He also held 
that the admission of Roman Catholics in a 
Christian State was a violation of the laws of 
the moral Governor of the Universe, and those 
who countenanced such admission committed 
idolatry. (Hear, hear.) A Roman Catholic 
could not legislate for the interests of the Pro- 
testant religion, for he was pledged by an oath 
to oppose it. It was impossible that any Mi 
nistry could govern this country on Protestant 
principles while forty Roman Catholics were 
in the House of Commons. (Hear.) It was 


| therefore the duty of the Protestants of this 


country to petition the Legislature for the ex- 
pulsion of the Roman Catholics from Parlia- 
ment. (Cheers,) | 

The Rev. Dr. Holloway, of London-street 
Chapel, Fitzroy-square, then rose to move the 
first resolution, He commenced by vindicat- 
ing the clergy of the Church of England from 
the charge brought against them, of interfering 
in politics, because they took. part against the 
Roman Catholics. He said it was impossible, 
in such a case as the present, to avoid political 
matters, because the Roman Catholic religion 
was so closely mixed up with politics. ‘The 
question at stake was the safety of the Protes- 
tant Church. (Cheers.) He knew that obloquy 
would be heaped on him for appearing there 
that day. ‘This mattered nothing to him; 
wherever principle was concerned there he 
would take his stand. { Long continued cheers. ) 
The Roman Catholic Members had committed 
gross perjury in interfering with the affairs of 
the Church, and having forfeited their oaths, it 
was right they should be called on to forfeit 
their seats—(loud applause.) ‘The Roman Ca- 
tholic religion was a viper in the bosom of the 
Protestant Church, by the alliance which had 
been entered into with them. ‘The Roman Ca- 
tholics ought to be expelled on other grounds 
—on the ground of undeniable, palpable, gross 
perjury—(tremendous cheering.) After the 
meeting had shown by their cheers that they 
assented to the truth of the charge, he would 
not take up their time by proving it, but would 
at once read the resolutions, which were as 
follows : | 

‘‘'That the admission of Roman Catholics to 
political power in a Christian State is a direct 
violation of the implicit compact which exists 
between it and the moral Governor of the Uni- 
verse, a national union with idolatry, and a vir- 
tual adoption of the infidel principle, that reli- 
gion has nothing to do with personal qualifica- 
tion for civil government in such a State. 

‘¢ That Roman Catholic members of the Le- 
gislature have forfeited their title to all the po- 
litical privileges conferred by the Act of 1829, 
by the violation of the oath exacted as a secu- 
rity to the Protestant religion by that Act.” 

The Rev. Mr. Page seconded the resolution. 
Ever since the admission of Roman Catholics 
into the Legislature there had been constant 
attacks on the Church of England, and he 
could state a most important fact, communica- 
ted to him by some clergymen who were here 
from America, that when the clergy of the 
Church of England die in the colonies there, 
no provision is to be made for their successors. 
‘The people were to be left to the operation of 
the voluntary principle. ‘The resolution was 
then put and carried. 

Mr. Baxter moved the second resolution. 
They had tolerated the Roman Catholics in 
Parliament too long, and they were bound now 
to do every thing in their power to expel them 
—they could not be in parliament without en- 
| dangering the Protestant religion. He conclu- 
ded by moving a resolution that a petition be 
presented to parliament for the exclusion of 
Roman Catholics. 

A gentleman, whose name we could not 
learn, seconded the resolution, which was car- 
ried unanimously, as was the adoption of a 
petition to both houses of parliament, which 
ou read. 


USE OF SQURRELS. 


The truth that no animal is created but for 
some wise purpose, is beautifully illustrated in 
the case of the squirrel. 
well authenticated circumstance, that most of 
those oaks which are called spontaneous, are 
planted by this animal, in which way he has 
performed the most essential service to man- 
kind, and particularly to the inhabitants of 
England. It is related in some English work, 
that a gentleman walking one day in the 
woods belonging to the Duke of Beaufort, near 
Troy house, in the county of Monmouth, his 
attention was diverted by a squirrel, which sat 
very composedly on the ground. He stopped 
to observe his motions; in a few moments the 
squirrel darted to the top of a tree, beneath 
which he had been sitting. In an instant he 
was down with an acorn in his mouth, and 
after digging a small hole, he stooped down 
and deposited the acorn; then covering it, he 
darted up the tree again. In a moment he 
was down again with another, which he buried 
in the same manner. ‘This he continued to 
do as long as the observer thought proper to 
watch him. This industry of the little animal 
is directed to the purpose of securing him 
against want in the winter; and it is probable 
that his memory is not sufficiently retentive to 
enable him to remember the epot in which he 
deposited every acorn. This industrious little 
fellow, no doubt, loses a few every year; these 
few spring up, and are destined to supply the 
place of the parent tree. ‘Thus is Britain, in 
some measure, indebted to the industry and 
bad memory of a squirrel for her pride, her 
glory, and her very existence. 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE. 


Mr. Boydell, of Dee Cottage, near Chester, 
has invented a locomotive engine, which, when 
fixed to heavy wagons, &c. will propel them 
on common roads ata very rapid rate. It was 
exhibited on Tuesday, and elicited the strong- 
est approbation from many scientific and prac- 
tical men, who witnessed the trial, and mi- 
nutely examined the machinery. It is appli- 
cable to ploughs, which it propels with great 


ease and velocity. 


It is a singular but! 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


The keeper of the State Papers, on examin- 
ing some of the papers of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, lately, discovered some in the hand writ- 
ing of the Queen, and marked “the Thirde 
Booke.”’ On carefully searching further, he 
found the papers of four other books, which 
turn out to be the translations of ‘* Betius de 
Consolatione Philosophiz.’’ Nearly the whole 
of the work is in her majesty’s own hand 
writing.—London Paper. 


A young man at Cambray, last week put a 
five franc piece into his mouth, when being 
seized with a fit of coughing, it passed into his 
wind-pipe. ‘The patient was reduced to the 
last gasp, when the surgeon resolved to make 
an incision between the two carotid arteries, 
by which means the piece was extracted, hav- 
ing reached as far as the sternum. 


Natural Curiosity.—A part of a limb of an 
apple tree has been left at our office, on one 
branch of which are six apples of the size of a 
hen’s egg, and at the top of another branch, 
the growth of the present season, a cluster of a 
dozen full-blown blossoms. The year must 
needs be considered a fruitful one, when our 
apple trees thus give promise of a double yield! 
— Buffalo Journal. 


A farmer,:in the neighbourhood of Chalons, 
has lately found, on grubbing up an old oak 
tree, a vase, containing a collection of at least 
200 medals in silver, the whole more or less 
corroded. ‘The oldest are of the year 217. 
They bear the effigies of Caracalla, Heliogaba- 
lus, Gorden, third Philip, father and son, Ota- 
cile, the wife of Philip, ‘Trajan-Dece, Herenni- 
us, Hostilanus, Trebonian, Galle, Volusian, 
Emilian, Valerian, Gallian, Salonina his wife, 
and Saloninus his son. From all appearances 
this treasure was hid during the latter years of 
Gallian, for amongst these medals there are 
several which were struck by order of Gallian, 
in honour of his son Saloninus. ‘Two among 
them, which represent the apotheosis of Salo- 
ninus, are stated by the Numismatists to be 
very rare. 


A suttee took place in Behar in January. 
The deluded victiin of this superstition was en- 
treated by her relations—whose feelings, in 
common with those of a great portion of the 
community, appear to have taken a natural 
channel since the illegalization of the rite—to 
forego the dreadful ceremony, but in vain.— 
When the preparations were completed, the 
police of the neighbouring thanna appeared to 
enforce the law, but were opposed by that very 
people who had attempted to dissuade their re- 
lation from the act! ‘The ceremony accord- 
ingly went on. 


It is said, and we believe upon pretty good 
authority, that sowing dry lime on wheat fields 
when the wheat is in blossom, is a preventive 
against the wheat fly. ‘The lime should be 
sowed while the dew is on.—Merchant and 
Farmer. 


A weaver named Florence, of Vorviers, in 
his 18th year, has just finished the manufactory 
of a pair of pantaloons, with pockets, buttons, 
all complete without a single stitch, every part 
being wove. ‘This curious specimen of indus- 
try will be sent to the next exhibition at the 
Louvre. 


Tomatoes.—Mrs. Child gives the following 
directions for cooking this valuable vegetable : 

‘¢'T'omatoes should be skinned by pouring 
boiling water over them. After they are skin- 
ned, they should be stewed half an hour, in 
tin, with a little salt, a amall bit of butter, and 
a spoonful of water.’? ‘his method is for 
sauce to eat with roast meat for dinner. When 
plucked green, tomatoes make an excellent 
pickle. An excellent catsup may be made of 
them, when ripe, in the following manner :— 
‘¢’The vegetable should be squeezed up in the 
hand, salt put to them, and set by for twenty- 
four hours, after being passed through a sieve, 
allspice, pepper, mace, garlic, and whole mus- 
tard seed should be added. It should be boiled 
down one third, and bottled after it is cool. No 
liquid is necessary, as the tomatoes are very 
juicy. A good deal of salt and spice is neces- 
sary to keep the catsup well.’”’ It is delicious 
with roast meat; and a cupful adds much to 
the richness of soup and chowder. ‘The gar- 
lic should be taken out before the catsup is 
bottled. 


Sugar Beet.—lIt is stated in the Cambridge 
Chronicle that Dr. Muse, of that county, is 
cultivating, with great success, the sugar beet, 
having a crop of them now growing which pro- 
mises remarkably well. ‘Though the crop has 
of course not yet reached maturity, one of the 
beets taken from the ground was sixteen inch- 
es in circumference, thirteen inches long, and 
weighed between five and six pounds. ‘The 
Baltimore Patriot states that Dr. Muse is an 
intelligent and liberal agriculturist, of Dorches- 
ter county, and in these prompt and effective 
experiments with the sugar beet, is conferring 
a benefit on the cause of agriculture. Such 
timely and well directed efforts will greatly 
tend to hasten the period, when our country 
will wholly supply its own wants, in the arti- 
cle of sugar, from its own resources. 


Philosophy for the Nursery.—The exercise 
of the hobby-horse is pernicious to health, be- 
cause the head of the rider being farthest from 


the centre of motion, the blood is propelled 


thither by centrifugal force, and, accumulating, 
produces dizziness, and leads to appoplexy. 
The common rocking-cradle is unhealthy from 
the same cause ; for the head of the child being 
raised on the pillow, is farther from the centre 
of motion than the rest of the body ; and, there- 
fore, as before, the blood, from the motion of 
the cradle, wlll have a tendency upwards. 
Swings and swinging-cradles, are, on the con- 
trary, favourable to health, because in them, 
the head is nearer to the centre of motion than 
the other parts of the body, and the blood will 
consequently have a tendency from it.—JZee’s 
Catechism of Natural Philosophy. 


Effects of Sea Water on Iron.—lIron, after 
remaining a long time submerged in the sea, is 
converted into plumbago. As an evidence of 
this change, M. Eudes Deslongchamps has 
lately presented to the Linnzan Society of 
Normandy, some cannon balls taken from the 
bottom, off Cape le Hogue, which were sunk 
with the ships under Admiral ‘Tourville, in 
1692.—They do not at first sight appear to 
have undergone any change; but when ex- 
amined, are found to have lost two-thirds of 
their weight, and may be scraped or cut with 
a knife, like black lead. ‘They contain no re- 
mains of their original ferruginous qualities, 
and have not the least effect upon the load- 
stone or magnetic needle. 


From the New-York Commercial! Advertiser. 
GOOD SENSE. 


We rejoice to find such a specimen of good 
sense coming from so respectable an ecclesi- 
astical body as the General Association of the 
state of Massachusetts, especially in these days 
of moral timidity. We have for years seen 
and deplored the wide departures of many of 
the females of our land from those spheres of 
duty, and of action, in which their Creator 
designed them to move, and have, on divers 
occasions, incurred the charge of heresy, for 
venturing to rebuke the practice. Thus we 
have opposed the organization of female tem- 
perance societies, female anti-slavery societies, 
&c. &c. And thus do we oppose the practice 
of ** silly women,” of crowding the tables of 
Congress with petitions upon subjects in re- 
spect to which it is not their province to move. 

Our female friends will find a beautiful les- 
son as to their duties, in the last verse of the 
first chapter of the Epistle of James :—* Pure 
religion, and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this. ‘To visit the fatherless and 
widows, in their affliction, and to keep himseif 
unspotted from the world.”’ In the discharge 
of these and such like duties, the female cha- 
racter shineS with a beautiful lustre: and we 
pray the sex to study the holy Scriptures, with 
a view of having just notions of their duties, 
rather than the pages of fanaticism—upon any 
subject.—We make no appeal to ‘ our female 
brethren” engaged in the anti-slavery conven- 
tions of the day, because they are probably 
past cure ; but we do hope, that other ladies, 
married and unmarried, will listen to the 
voice of wisdom, as spoken by the Massachu- 
setts Association; and become ‘keepers at 
home,”’ instead of busy-bodies” in matters 
respecting which it concerns thein not to take 
a public part. We wish the phrenologists 
would direct their attention to the discovery of 
an organ of stayathomealiveness, with a view 
to its more general cultivation by mothers and 
nurses, 

‘* We invite your attention to the dangers, 
which at present seem to threaten the female 
character with wide-spread and permanent in- 
jury. ‘The appropriate duties and influence of 
woman are clearly stated in the New ‘I'esta- 
ment. ‘hose duties and that influence are 
unobtrusive and private, but the source of 
mighty power. When the mild, dependent, 
softening influence of woman upon the stern- 
ness of man’s opinions, is fully exercised, 
society feels the effect of it in a thousand forms. 
‘I'he power of woman is in her dependence, 
flowing from the consciousness of that weak- 
ness which God has given her for her protec- 
tion, and which keeps her in those departments 
of life, that form the character of individuals 
and of the nation. ‘There are social influences 
which females use in promoting piety and the 
great objects of Christian benevolence, which 
we cannot too highly commend. We appre- 
ciate the unostentatious prayers and efforts of 
woman, in advanzing the cause of religion at 
home and abroad; in Sabbath schools; or 
leading religious inquirers to the pastor for in- 
struction; and in all such associated effort as 
becomes the modesty of her sex ; and earnestly 
hope she may abound more and more in these 
labours of love. But when she assumes the 
place and tone of man as a public reformer, our 
care and protection of her seem unnecessary. 
We put ourselves in self-defence; she yields 
}the power which God has given her for her 
protection, and her character becomes unnatu- 
ral. If the vine whose strength and beauty is 
to bear upon the trellis work and help conceal 
its clusters, thinks to assume the independence 
and overshadowing nature of the elm, it will 
nut cease to bear fruit, yet tall with shame and 
dishonour to the dust. We cannot therefore, 
but regret the mistaken conduct of those, who 
encourage females to bear an obtrusive and os- 
tentatious part in measures of reform, or coun- 
tenance any of that sex, who so far forget 
themselves as to itinerate in the character of 
public lecturers and teachers. We especially 
deplore the intimate acquaintance and promis- 
cuous conversation with regard to things 
‘* which ought not to be named,” by which that 
modesty and delicacy which are the charm of 
domestic life, and which constitute the true 
influence of woman in society are consumed 
and the way opened, for degenracy and ruin.” 


CASE OF EXTREME SUFFERING. 


The following case of extreme suffering 
lately occurred to a boy of the name of Cope, 
belonging to H. M. S. Revenge, but who was 
drifted out of Malta harbor in asmall boat, with 
an artilleryman, both in a state of drunkenness. 
The boy is now on board the Caryfort, Capt, 
Martin, at Constantinople. Cope and the artil- 
leryinan having fallen asleep in a boat, were 
drifted out to sea before they were awakened, 
and for five days continued without seeing a 
sail or getting assistance in any shape. About 
the fifth day they held a consultation on their 
prospects, and determined to wait resignedly 
the approach of death. Soon after they seem 
-to have resolved to die together, and to this 
end took the plug out of the boat, and locked 
in each others arms and tied together, lay down 
to drown. ‘The boat swamped, but would not 
sink. Cope got upand said he had thus offered 
to die, but as it seemed God had willed other- 
wise, he putin the plug and baled the boat with 
his hat. ‘The artilleryman said he would not 
live any longer; his legs were swollen to the 
size of his thighs, his belly drawn up to noth- 
ing, his face inflamed, mouth foaming, speech 
nearly gone, and eye sight dim; his conversa- 
tion, when speaking of his friends, was intel- 
ligible, but he showed evident symptoms of 
insanity, and on the 8th day he jumped over- 
board and was drowned. On the following 
day, 26 hours after Chambers had drowned 
himself, a vessel hove in sight: he had scarce 
strength to hold his hat up on a pole, but he 
was seen and picked up by an Ionian bark, 
bound to Constantinople, after having been 
from the night of the 15th of April to the 24th, 
without a morsel of food or a drop of liquid, 
save salt water and his own urine, neither of 
which he could resist drinking. 


STEAM BOILERS. 


Dr. Whitehead, Professor of Chemistry, and 
formerly of Oxford University, writes to the 
editors of the Intelligencer, that it is a mistaken. 
notion that the upper part of the steam boiler 
does not decompose the water, and thus pro- 
duce hydrogen gas, as well as the lower expos- 
ed directly to the heat. Nor is the safty valve 
of any use, or any way affected by that gas. 
He thus concludes: 

‘*’The remedy against explosion is happily 
as simple and as easy as the disease has hither- 
to proved fatal and frequent; and it is, to coat 
or cover the whole interior of every iron steam 
boiler with copper, or any other suitable metal 
or alloy, which will prevent the disengagement 
of hydrongen gas by the decomposition of 
steam or water, those metals not having the 
same high degree of attraction for the oxygen 
of the water as to produce its decomposition, 
and the consequent production of hydrogen. 


‘¢The above theory receives strong confir- | 


mation from the consideration of a very re- 


markable fact, namely, that on the waters of 
the seaboard where the boilers are entirely of 
copper, explosions are seldom known to happen 
or when they do may be traced to culpable 
negligence; whereas, on our interior waters, 
which are fresh, the boilers are constantly ex- 
ploding, without any apparent cause. The 
mystery, however, will cease when we recol- 
lect that they are all made of iron.”’ 


| 
PROPOSALS 


For Publishing in the City of Richmond, Virginia, a 
Weekly Religious Newspaper, to be called 


THE SOUTHERN WATCHMAN, 
BY WILLIAM S. PLUMER. 


Tue Sournern Watcuman will be published every 
Thursday, in Richmond, Virginia. The subscription | 
price will be $3 UO, payable on the delivery of the 
first No. of the paper—fifty cents will be added for a 
delay of six months; but no paper shall ever be 
charged at more than $3 50. ‘The price has been en- 
tirely and unanimously fixed by persons who have 
nothing to gain in a pecuniary view if the enterprise 
shall succeed. It is intended to reduce the price, if 
practicable, at a future time. ‘The paper will be de- 
voted to the interests of Evangelical Religion, and to 
the maintenance and propagation of the distinctive 
tenets and institutions of the Presbyterian Church. 
A portion of its columns will usually be occupied with 
literary, scientific, and general intelligence. It will 
also be a record of ecclesiastical events, and an ex- 
positor of the doctrines of the Westminster Assembly, 
as understood and taught by the fathers of the churches 
in Virginia and North Carolina. The Editor is to be 
aided by an experienced proof reader and a competent 
clerk, and has valuable pledges of assistance from 
many able ministers in the South. 

The first No. of the paper is to be published as soon 
as the subscriptions will justify such a step. All bank 
notes, current in any of the States where subscribers 
reside, will be received in payment for the paper. 

All letters containing subscriptions, or the names of 
subscribers, may be forwarded to the Editor, by mail, 
at his expense. All other communications, except 
from Agents, must be post paid. 

No compensation can, at present, be promised to 
Agents; but all persons who may volunteer to act 
thus, and shall obtain subscribers, are authorised to do 
so. All Ministers and I’lders friendly to the design, 
are appointed Agents. All Agents are requested to 
make returns of subscribers’ naimes so soon as their 
lists shall be filled, but not to send any money until 
the first No. of the paper shall be received. 

The paper to be delivered over to any person or 
committee appointed by the Synods of Virginia and 
North Carolina, if at their next meeting they shall 
choose to take measures on the subject. 

The office will, for the present, be in the basement 
of the Editor’s residence, corner of F. and Mayo 
streets, Richinond, Virginia. 


the Presbyterian. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ATER BAPTISM AND ‘THE LORD’S SUP. 
PER.—Secripiural Arguments in behalf of the 
perpetual obligation of these Ordinances, by Isaac 
Crewdson, of Manchester, England; Elisha Bates, of 
Ohio; and a few additional remarks by Iota. Ad- 
dressed to Willian and ‘Thomas Evans, Editors of 
“ Friend’s Library.” Price 314 ccnts per single copy, 
or $2 50 per dozen. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Rev. Clau. 
dius Buchanan, D.D. late Vice-Provost of the College 
of Fort William, in Bengal, by the Rev. Hugh Pear- 
son, D.D. Dean of Salizbury, with Notes relative to 
the Present State of Religion in India; and an Intro- 
duction, by Caspar Morris, M.D. 

Life of Rev. John Wm. Fletcher, by Rev. Robert 
Cox, A.M. 

_ My Happy Home, or the benefit of Religious Train- 


ing. 

"The Sunday Scholar’s Own Book. 

Wharton’s Remains. 

‘Todd’s Sabbath School Teacher. 

Memoir of Mrs. Lowrie. 

Modern Accomplishments, &e. 

For sale at the South East Corner of Seventh and 
George streets, Philadelphia, by 


WM. S. MARTIEN. 


Vy ESTPHALIA HAMS.—A small invoice of 
these celebrated Hams just received—also 
Newbold’s Jersey and Western Hams—Dried Beef, 
Tungues, &c. For sale at the Temperance Store, 
S. W. Corner Dock and Second streets, Philadelphia, 
by JAMES R. WEBB. 


NOMMUNION FURNITURE—The Subscribers 
manufacture and keep constantly on hand, Bri- 
tannia Metal Flagons, Tankards, Plates, Goblets, and 
Baptismal Bowls, which they offer for sale in setts, or 
separately. Price of a Communion Sett from 12 to 
40 dollars. BOARDMAN & HART, 
july 15—12t. No. 6 Burling Slip, New York. 


SALMS AND HYMNS—Approved by the General 

Assembly of the Presbyteriau Church, and published 
for their beunetit, both Jarge and small size, and in fine 
and plain binding, may constantly be had of the sub- 
scriber, at the lowest prices, either by the thousand co- 
pies or a less number, 

All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others will 
be, as heretofore, immediately attended to by 
SOLOMON ALLEN, 

No. 117 Chesuut street 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Perth Am- 
boy, New Jerscy—s. IX. Woossripver, Principal. 
The design of the School, and the highest aim of the 


ew—tf 


should go.” 

References—Rev. John McDowell, D. D., Rev 
James Patterson, Rev. Jolin L. Grant, James Hunt, 
Esq. ‘The place is healthy, and easy of access. 

april 1—23t* | « 


LW BOOKS.—'iravels in Egypt, Arabia, and 
i the Holy Land, 2 yols. 12mo.; Sleigh’s Chris- 
tian’s Defensive Dictionary, 12mo.; Tie Lydias, or 
Developements of Female Picty, by Rev. R. Phillip, 
18mo.; Live and Let Live, or Domestic Service Hlus- 
trated, by Mrs. Sedgwick, author of “ Poor Rich Man, 
&c.” 1 vol. 18ino. For sale at No. 22 South Fourth 
street, Philadelpliia, by J. WHicTHAM., 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—Probation, by Enoch 
Pond, D.D. Protessor in the Theological Semi- 

nary, Bangor, Maine; Directions fur Cookery, being 
a System of the Art, in iis various branches, by Miss 
Leslie; Peter Parley’s Book of the United States, 
Geographical, Political, and Historical, with compara. 
tive views of other countries, illustrated by Maps and 


Iilustrated, by the Author of the Poor Rich Man, &e. 
Just Published, and fur sale at 134 Chesnut street, 
Philadelphia, by H. PERKINS. 

LD ESTABLISHED TEMPERANCE TEA 

STORE AND FAMILY GROCERY, No. 244 
Market strect, Philadelplia, where. is kept constantly 
on band, it is believed, as large and complete an assort- 
ment of Groceries (Liquors excepted) as can be found 
at any similar establisliment in the union. 

The subscribers, from their long experience in the 
business, fee] assured that they can give satisfaction, 
both as it regards the quality or price of goods, to all 
who may favour them with their patronage. ‘Their 
assortment embraces Green and Biack ‘Teas, of latest 
importation and of cvery quality and variety; Sperm 
Oil, winter, fall, and. summer strained; 30 baskets 
Bordeaux Swect Oil, of best quality ; 25 Loxes New 
Bediord Sperm Candles ; also, just received, 15 boxes 
Judd’s patent Sperm Candles, assorted colours, a beau- 
tiful article; Hams, Jersey and Western cured ; 
Italian Bologna Sausages, warranted genuine; 12 
cases Vermicclli and Maccaroni, just imported; ,2 
fine Parmesan Cheese; also, Sap Sago, Dutch Edam, 
English Cheddar, and American Pine Apple Cheese ; 
Boston Syrup Molasses; Baker’s Cocoa Paste, a very 
nutritious article and easily prepared for use, and 
higlily recommended by eminent Physicians of Boston 
for the sick and convalescent; also, Baker’s and 
Kitehen’s Cocoa and Chocolate; Canton Preserved 
Ginger, in white Sugar Syrup; West India Preserves, 
embracing Limes, Pine Apples, Guavas, Oranges, Ci- 
tron, Hiccacos and Ginger; Mocha Coffee, in small 
bales, suitable for family use; also, Ceylon, Java, La- 


Biscuit; Lemon Syrup; Urderwood’s Pickles and 

Sauces, a complete assortment; Palm and Castile Soap, 
c. 

N. B. All orders from the country will be promptly 

attended to, and Goods carefully packed and sent to 

any part of the city free of expense. 

june 10. BALDWIN & COLTON. 


I OBERT CARTER, Theological, and Classical 
Bookseller No. 112 Canal street, Corner of Lau- 
rens, New York, has constantly on hand a large and 
eneral assortment of Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 
aneous Books. Orders from a distance will always re- 
ceive prompt attention. August 6.—ti. 


i+ Subscriptions will be received at the office of | | 


Principal, is “to train up a child in the way he. 


Engravings; Live and Let Live, or Domestic Service. 


guyra, and Rio Coffees; Princeton Crackersand Soda - 


“a 
Prom ‘the Albany Evening Journal. q 
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